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PREFACE 


In this brief historical survey of the first one 
hundred years of the Waitaki County Council I 
have, in accordance with the wishes of the Council 
written a story which I hope will be read, rather 
than a history which may only sit on the shelf. 


While the building and maintaining of roads 
and bridges was essential for the progress and 
development of the County, it involved much that 
was routine, repetitive and rather dull. Therefore 
as well as recording the more important dates 
and details, I have attempted to tell something of 
the people involved in this pioneering work, and 
the conditions under which they worked. 


I have depended almost entirely on Council 
minutes, letter books and press cuttings for my 
information, and I would like to pay tribute to 
those who over the century have been responsible 
for preserving this historic material. For back- 
ground, I have drawn on K. C. McDonald’s 
books, the History of North Otago, White Stone 
Country and the story of Oamaru Hospital, and 
I am also grateful to Mr McDonald for the help 
he gave so willingly. 


My thanks to Mr Neville Turner, Director of 
the North Otago Museum, for his advice and 
assistance as well as his permission to reproduce 
photographs from the Museum’s collection, and 
also to Mr Max Smyth for reproducing these 
photographs along with those from his own 
historic collection. 


I have appreciated too the help of Mr A. 
Nuttall, Mrs M. Budd and Mrs N. J. Armstrong. 


Special thanks must go to Arthur Budd for the 
assistance he has given me in many ways, and 
particularly for generously agreeing to write the 


The first hundred years of the Waitaki County 
Council has been vividly recounted by the authors 
of this booklet. We are indeed fortunate that we 
have had the services of such an able person in 
Mrs Dorothy McKenzie to research and present 
in such a readable form the first eighty years of 
the history, and in our present County Clerk, Mr 
Arthur Budd, for compiling the last twenty years. 


The history illustrates the dramatic changes 
which have taken place in roading standards, 
communication and machinery over this period. 
The present high standard of roading and other 
facilities throughout the Waitaki County is a 
tribute to both present and past staff and to the 
progressive policy and forward thinking of 
Councillors in the past. 


Present Councillors face an ever increasing 
workload in an age when their efforts have to be 
directed to an increasing number of different 
fields, but with a greater public awareness and 
interest in Local Body Affairs, I am sure that 
residents of the Waitaki County can be assured 
of competent representation in the future. 


This story will provide interesting reading for 
people who have had associations with this area 
and will provide for posterity a record of human 
endeavour, skilful planning and public service. 


J. T. Pringle, 


Chairman, Waitaki County Council 















































INTRODUCTION 


The story of the Waitaki County Council begins 
ai noon on January 4, 1877, with the first meeting 
of the Council held in the Court House in 
Oamaru. However to set the scene for this event 
it 1s necessary to go back a number of years and 
build a picture of the area south of the Waitaki 
as it was over a hundred years ago. 


In February 1953 the province of Otago was 
proclaimed by the Governor Sir George Grey 
along with five other provinces, three in the North 
isiand and Nelson and Canterbury in the South. 
The Waitaki River was to establish the north 
easiern boundary of the province which included 
all of Otago and Southland as we know them 
today. A General Assembly was set up in 
Wellington, but each province was governed by 
its own Provincial Council. This system of govern- 
ment continued till 1876, when with improved 
communications, and a_ growing population 
throughout the Colony, the Provincial Councils 
were abolished and replaced by a representative 
government in Wellington. 


One of the first Europeans to record his impres- 
sions of the northern part of the province of 
Otago was a government officer Walter Mantell 
who in 1848 accompanied by a surveyor and some 
workmen travelled through the South Island to 
negotiate with the Maoris on suitable areas of 
land to be set aside as native reserves, all land 
having by now passed from Maori ownership 
under the terms of the Treaty of Waitangi. On his 
journey south Mantell did not follow the coastline 
as might have been expected, but after crossing 
the Waitaki River, and the plains, climbed the 
hills and travelled down the Waiareka Valley to 
Kakanui. He spent almost a month in the area, 
accompanied by local Maoris, setting out reserves 
and preparing a report of the district. A local 
Meori named Huruhuru, described by Mantell 
as “a quiet and well-conducted native” was able 
to provide a fairly accurate description of the 
inland area and particularly of the system of lakes 
which fed the Waitaki River, but as yet no 
European had been so far inland. 


In 1852 as Commissioner of Crown lands for 
Otago, Mantell again travelled to the north of the 
Province and this time went as far inland as 
Hakataramea. He was by now familiar with the 
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whole of the area and pronounced that “the 
pasturage was good throughout, and although 
timber was scarce, the natural growth of grass 
was at least equal to anything he had seen on 
unstocked land in New Zealand”. This journey 
was made in December, so we can only imagine 
that it was a wet summer. Doctor Edward Short- 
land, private secretary to Governor Hobson noted 
on the other hand, that on his journey north, 
when he crossed to the Waitaki River it was over 
a “barren stony plain producing nothing which 
grew higher than the knee.” 


However as early as 1848 the “natural growth 
of grass” as seen by Mantell had not escaped the 
eye of the grazier, and on both of these visits 
Mantell stayed at Charles Suisted’s Mount 
Pleasant Station at Waianakarua. His pen sketches 
made on these visits were probably the first 
illustrations of the district. Suisted, an advent- 
urous Swede already held land at Goodwood, but 
since there was no one to stop him he simply 
drove his sheep north and occupied all the land 
between the Waianakarua River and Awamoa 
Creek. And so the settlement of North Otago had 
begun. 


By the end of the fifties the whole area from 
the Horse Range in the south to the Upper 
Waitaki had been taken up by the big runholder 
who did not own, or even lease the land, but 
simply held a “‘licence to occupy” for which he 
paid £5 a year plus a small levy on the sheep he 
was able to carry up to 25,000. Even when it was 
possible to purchase the land, much of North 
Otago was bought in large blocks and remained 
that way almost until the turn of the century, 
and in some cases even longer. 


It was not until the land reforms of the Liberal 
Government in the nineties that many small 
farmers were able to own their own land. Then 
the competition was fierce. For example in 1896 
when John Borton’s “Maerewhenua Estate” was 
cut up, and a ballot held for 75 small farms, no 
fewer than 626 hopeful farmers put their names 
forward. Some areas, particularly nearer the coast 
were available for small farms, and by the mid 
seventies farming was well established on the 
downlands. 


In fact by 1877 Otago had seen a number of 
boom years, thanks partly to its income from gold, 
but also to the great improvements in communica- 
tions brought about by the ambitious overseas 
borrowing schemes of the Colonel Treasurer, 
Julius Vogel. Roads and bridges were being built 
and railways spread over the country opening up 
rich farm lands. 


Figures for North Otago for that year 1877 
reveal that progress was indeed being made. For 
example 142,000 acres had so far been cultivated 
and sown out in improved pasture and crops. Of 
this area 51,000 acres were in grain including 
33,000 of wheat. A meat processing plant was 
opened at Kakanui, and in its first year, 1871, 
produced 1,000,000 Ib. of tinned mutton at well as 
giving employment to 100 men. Gold was dis- 
covered at Maerewhenua and was being mined in 
steady if not spectacular quantities, but the real 
wealth of the district lay in its sheep population, 
with wool the only worthwhile export. The 
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records of 1877 show that sheep numbers stood 
at 531,000 but of these almost 90% were in the 
hands of only fourteen men, Robert Campbell 
the first Chairman of the Waitaki County Council 
owning 115,000 sheep himself. 


There had long been a conviction in the district 
that the Otago Provincial Council, based in 
Dunedin did not give the northern area of the 
province, a fair share of its income from gold 
and land sales. Therefore the abolition of the 
provincial form of government in 1876 was 
warmly received in North Otago. The new system 
of local government set up to replace the Pro- 
vincial Council was very much as we know it 
today. County and Borough Councils were 
established along with Harbour Boards, Hospital, 
education, rabbit and drainage boards. 


So it was that on January 4, 1877 local govern- 
ment over 2,333 square miles of land, and 6,566 
people was vested in the hands of the Waitaki 
County Council. 















Alexander Turnbull Library 
This sketch was made by Walter Mantell in 1852 on his second trip to North Otago. The cottages were built on 
Charles Suisted’s Mount Pleasant outstation at Waianakarua and apart from the buildings at the Moeraki Whaling 
Station, were probably the first settlers cottages to be built in the County. On Mantell’s first visit in 1848 one half of 
the building on the flat (centre left) was the only one on tke site, the three wattle and daub cottages were built 
between these dates to house shepherds. The site is at the south end of Woodburn Road, overlooking the Wainakarua 
River and the site of the future township. 
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THE FIRST COUNCIL 


Prior to the first meeting of the Council in 
January 1877 elections had been held to find 
representatives for the nine ridings into which the 
new County of Waitaki had been divided. 


Robert Campbell of Otekaieke was elected to 
represent the Ohau Riding; Duncan Sutherland, 
Otamatakau (Otematata); William Sutherland, 
Otekaieke; John Johnston, Awamoko; Thomas 
Duncan, Papakaio; James Wheatly, Kakanui; 
William Young, Waiareka; William Craig, Ote- 
popo and William Murcott, Moeraki. Elections 
were not necessary in all the ridings, in fact 
Duncan Sutherland was nominated by T. C. Hill, 
but found it necessary to second his own 
nomination as the only other eligible elector in 
the riding. 


The population of the Upper Waitaki area was 
slow to grow, and in 1881 the Otematata and 
Ohau Ridings were amalgamated to form the 
Ahuriri Riding, and these two combined still had 
7 ratepayers by the turn of the century. The 
Kauroo Riding was formed from parts of the 
Kakanui and Waiareka Ridings and was later 
renamed Incholme. 


The first Council meeting was brief, and after 
the election to the Chair of Hon. Robert Camp- 
bell, it was agreed to meet again in one month by 
which time a Clerk should have been engaged. 
It is of interest that at the February meeting, 
Oamaru was named as the first County Town. 
Duntroon however had its brief moment when its 
name was also put forward, but was defeated by 
2 votes to 7 in favour of Oamaru. 


Robert Campbell was the logical choice for 
Chairman as he had been closely involved in the 
formulation of the new Counties Act, and was at 
this time a tremendously influential man, not only 
in Otago, but throughout the Colony. He had 
received his education at Eton, and came to New 
Zealand as a young man, in fact at the time of his 
election to the Council he was still only 34 years 
of age. On coming to North Otago he took up 
three runs in the Benmore district with a total 
area of 210,000 acres. He later free-holded Ote- 
kaieke Station, and in 1876 built himself “a stone 
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mansion of thirty rooms” which today serves as 
the administration block of Campbell Park School. 
As well as being elected Chairman of the County, 
he was a member of the Senate of the University 
of New Zealand, a Governor of the Waitaki High 
School, Chairman of the privately owned Dun- 
troon Hakataramea Railway Company, an active 
member of the Oamaru Harbour Board and the 
Agricultural and Pastoral Association and many 
others. Owing to the pressure of work placed on 
him by his membership of the House of 
Representatives, he was forced to resign from the 
County Council in 1881 and died at the early 
age of forty six years. 


He was replaced as Chairman by Duncan 
Sutherland who held this office for the next twenty 
five years. Sutherland was born in the north of 
Scotland, and after some years in the Australian 
gold fields he came to New Zealand to manage 
the 180,000 acre Omarama Station. It is interesting 
to consider the time and effort spent by this man, 





Duncan Sutherland a member of the Waitaki County 
Council for thirty four years, twenty eight of these as 
Chairman. Sutherland was Manager of Omarama Station 
during this period, and had to travel seventy miles to 
Oamaru to attend Council Meetings. 





in more than thirty years as a Council member, 
simply getting to and from meetings. As he 
reported to his fellow members, the trip from his 
home at Omarama to Oamaru and back could on 
occasions take as long as thirteen days, part of 
the journey being made on horseback, part by 
coach and the remainder by rail (as well as the 
Council he was a member of the Waitaki High 
School Board for forty years and still lived to 
the ripe age of ninety four years). Although 
members were given a free pass to travel to meet- 
ings by rail, a disagreement arose between Mr 
Sutherland and a railway official when he was 
going home from the June meeting in 1877. At 
Pukeuri Junction he was told, in what he later 
described as “plain language’’, that he must either 
‘“‘pay seven shillings or get out of the carriage” 
the free pass being valid only for the day of the 
meeting. He was forced to pay up on this occasion, 
but he was not at all pleased. Later he did receive 
a suitable apology from the General Manager of 
Railways in Christchurch. These travelling 
arrangements were charged, and members were 
paid sixpence a mile, plus one pound to attend 
each meeting. 


At the March meeting the Council appointed 
its first Clerk James Martin, a man who was to 
influence the work of the Council for many years 
to come. Also a Scot, James Martin was a 
qualified surveyor, but was obviously equally well 
placed as a County Clerk. Volume after volume 
of leather bound Minute Books in the archives 
of the Council, all written in long hand, present 
a precise and unemotional record of proceedings 
for well over thirty years. In 1915 a marble tablet 
commemorating the services of James Martin was 
unveiled by the Chairman George Livingstone 
and now hangs above the desk of the present 
County Clerk. Speaking at the unveiling ceremony 
Donald Borrie, another stalwart of the early years, 
said that he had known James Martin even before 
the establishment of the County while he was 
still Clerk of the Roads Boards, and during his 
twenty seven years as a member of the Council, 
“And he could say that no man could have dis- 
charged the duties of a Clerk more faithfully or 
with greatest courtesy.” 


Another tower of strength to the County for 
many years was Charles Banks A.M.LC.E. 
engineer from 1883 — 1915. Banks was born in 
Edinburgh where he received his early education. 


He later attended Otago University and went on to 
become one of the colony’s foremost engineers. It 
is not difficult to imagine that Banks was certainly 
a man of outstanding ability, tact and stamina. 
Each month he presented comprehensive reports 
to the Councillors on all jobs in hand from Shag 
Point to the Lindis Pass, recommending a certain 
course of action and often giving his estimate of 
the cost. He travelled by train wherever it was 
possible, but a great deal of his time was spent 
on horseback and at times even a bicycle was 
used between the nearest railway station and his 
destination. Covering this huge area, winter and 
Summer, and in all weathers must have been a 
job that few men would care to attempt, let alone 
succeed at for more than thirty years. Years later 
when a car was purchased for the engineer, and a 
record kept of the distance he travelled each 
month, it was frequently as high as six hundred 
miles. Nor was all of his work done in the field, 





Charles Banks A.M.1.C.E. engineer to the Council from 
1883-1915. A man of tremendous energy whose contrib- 
ution to the County was probably greater than that of 
any other single person. 
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Minutes of the first meeting of the Waitaki County Council held in the Courthouse Oamaru at noon 4th Januar 'y, 1877. 





his secretarial work was considerable task on its 
own. For example his letter book for the three 
years 1898 to 1900 contains well over one 
thousand letters. Time had to be found for draw- 
ing plans of bridges, and hundreds of maps show- 
ing details of road alterations or bridge sites bear 
his signature. Many of his letters are to his 
surfacemen or contractors on work within the 
County, but some are to England to order steel 
direct from London (at fourteen pounds a ton) or 
engineering tools from Melbourne. The following 
letter of instruction to Mr H. Youart surfaceman 
at Incholme gives some idea of Bank’s attention 
to detail : 

“Fire destroyed willows along east side of 
Incholme embankment, better put in a fresh stake 
between each tree already in, on the east side 
along the portion opposite Mr Stevensons land. 
Do not disturb those in as it is possible some may 
grow. In driving stakes be careful not to split 
them. There is a bad rabbit hole in the west side 
of the embankment a short distance south of Mr 
Elder’s private crossing. You will have no 
difficulty in finding it as a dog seems to have 
been at it. Fill carefully ramming in tussock at 
both openings” Signed Chas. Banks. 


COUNCIL CHAMBERS 


The first offices of the County were situated 
in Tyne Street, but later four rooms were rented 
from Shrimski and Moss in Thames Street for 
£120 per year. With its usual eye to business the 
Council used the two front rooms for an office 
and Council room, and let the two back rooms 
for £70 a year. After negotiations with the govern- 
ment in 1881 the triangular section on the corner 
of Thames and Severn Streets was brought and 
the present Council Chambers built. The archi- 
tect James Johnston was employed to prepare the 
plans. The tender of Alexander Wilson of £905 
was accepted for the stone work, and that of R. 
Hewat of £688 for the woodwork. The Oamaru 
stone building was officially opened in March 
1882. 

Major alterations were carried out on the 
building in 1968, when because of its great height 
it was possible to add a second floor to the 
orginal single story building. These skilful 
alterations have given one of Oamaru’s early 
buildings a comfortable modern and efficient 
interior while still preserving the original 
character of the building—one of the most 
attractive in the town’s main street. 





In 1877 after continued pressure from the local 
members of parliament, the government and Board 
of Governors of Waitaki Boys High School 
agreed to the establishment of a secondary school 
for girls in the town, and a request was made of 
the Council that three rooms in its new building 
be let as class rooms, In a generous gesture the 
Councillors offered to vacate the whole building 
and moved their offices to the Custom House on 
the corner of Tyne and Wansbeck Streets where 
they remained until 1905, when the school moved 
to its present site in Trent Street. 


The willingness of the Council to give up its 
almost new offices in favour of a girls’ school, 
something of a novelty at the time, with only 
three other secondary schools for girls in New 
Zealand, gives an indication of the good will and 
genuine concern for progress in North Otago. 
Waitaki Girls High School was opened on 
October 17, 1887 with a role of nine pupils. The 
well-known oak tree which stood at the back of 
the Council Chambers until 1976 was. planted 
by the school’s first principal Mrs Burn in a 
corner of the tiny playground. Before the tree 
was felled in 1976, Mr A. C. Westoby, an 
employee of the Council grew a replacement 
from an acorn off the original tree. This has now 
been planted in the grounds of the present school 
as a reminder of its beginnings in the centre of 
the town. 





Donald Borrie, Council member for more than thirty 
years. 
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ROADS 


The improvement of roads within the County was 
undoubtedly the Council’s most important and 
time consuming work for many years. 


It inherited from the era of provincial govern- 
ment an established roading system, with the 
Waitaki County already divided into road districts 
each governed by its own road board. From its 
establishment in 1877 the Council took over all 
main roads and declared these as County Roads, 
but for a number of years all other roads came 
under the control of the Local Road Boards who 
had the power to levy their own rates. In some 
districts friction arose between the road boards 
and the Council over the levying of rates and 
areas of responsibility and in 1882 the first of 
these, the Hampden Road Board was merged with 
the County. However it was not until 1897 that 
al road boards were abolished and full respons- 
ibility for County roads was in the hands of the 
Council. The move to merge the road boards was 
not welcome by all rate payers, for example in 
the case of Hampden a petition was received from 
Andrew McKerrow and twenty seven others 
“begging that the Hampden road district may not 
be abolished”. Strangely enough this petition was 
supported by James Findlay, Councillor for the 
Moeraki Riding which included the Hampden 
Road Board area, but since forty six ratepayers 
favoured the merger the petition was not 
successful. 


For the minutes of early meetings and by read- 
ings and by reading between the lines it seems that 
the Councillors formed a very solid, perhaps even 
autocratic body which was by no means easily 
moved. If, for one reason or another a contractor 
underestimated the cost of his job, no matter how 
politely or convincingly he put his case the reply 
was always the same “that the request be 
declined”, and that was the end of the matter. 


When Mr James Hill’s seemingly reasonable 
request for an increase on a gravelling contract 
at the Herbert yards was declined as usual, he 
simply carted no more gravel, no doubt reasoning 
that his best way out was to cut his losses. The 
worthy gentleman of the Council however were 
not going to be caught like that again, and when 
a similar request was later received their reply 
was that they would “consider the request when 
the job was finished.” 


A contract was let in 1877 for the supply of 
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1500 cubic yards of road metal to be spread 
between the Oamaru town boundary and District 
Road, White Rocks. On this occasion four 
samples of metal were provided and different 
prices quoted according to the availability of the 
metal. The successful tenderer was B. Battersby 
with a price of 6/9 per cubic yard. After some 
two hundred cubic yards had been laid the 
inspector informed the Council that the metal was 
“not up to standard and should be condemned”. 
Two letters and a personal appearance by the 
contractor failed to soften the Councillors’ hearts 
and Mr Battersby was “ordered to remove the 
metal.” 

We do not know how far he had to cart the 
metal, but when we realise that a contractor’s 
dray carried only slightly more than one and a 
half cubic yards we have some idea of the size 
of the task and the frustration Mr Battersby must 
have experienced in having to remove the two 
hundred cubic yards from the road. 


Another unfortunate contractor John Hutton 
from Livingstone travelled to Oamaru “to wait 
on the Council” to point out, that in accordance 
with his tender he had put five inches of gravel 
on the road and not three inches as the Engineer 
had claimed, but that a large mob of sheep had 
been driven over the road and had consolidated 
the gravel before it was inspected. It was quickly 
pointed out to him that his contract “specified 
five inches of gravel at the time of measurement” 
and therefore they could not entertain his 
complaint. 

Contractors were given very detailed instruc- 
tions on how jobs were to be done, for example a 
letter from Charles Banks regarding a contract 
on the Weston/Incholme road ended with the 
instruction that the whole surface was to be 
neatly trimmed off, and all stones over 3 inches 
in diameter were to be picked off. “Price 5/- per 
chain.” 

Major road works were done on a contract 
basis, the Council only employed surfacemen who 
were responsible for upkeep. For this they were 
paid six to seven shillings a day, and required 
to provide their own shovels. A wheelbarrow was 
supplied if necessary, but on one occasion when 
the Moeraki road needed special attention a 
motion was required in Council to give the 
surfacemen permission to hire a horse and dray 
for a week. 





-beare 


Little information is available about the Cave Valley 
Toll Gate, as it was erected by the Waiareka Road 
Board in the era before the establishment of the County, 
probably as a means of raising extra money for the up- 
keep of the road. It was situated near Taylors Lime 
Works. 
—North Otago Museum 
The Moeraki road posed something of a 
problem, particularly the stretch from the Port 
to the Railway Station. Fish left the port by rail 
twice a day and it was necessary to provide a road 
suitable for “quick traffic’, but Moeraki had few 
ratepayers and “it cost the Council a lot of money 
and hardly any rates were received as those using 
the roads are all fishermen or summer visitors.” 
While appearing an excellent man from the 
Council’s point of view, Charles Banks must at 
times have seemed to their employees to be a hard 
task master. Inferior workmanship or materials 
would not be tolerated, and workmen were under 
constant pressure to keep work up to time. They 
were frequently exhorted to “push on” and “do 
the job well’, and the “job” did involve a sur- 
purising amount of responsibility. The surfaceman 
was responsible for engaging extra men for short 
intervals, and ensuring that they either worked 
well or were sacked. He must keep eye on all 
contract work, counting the loads of gravel carted 
to ensure quantity and quality. No “inferior” 
gravel must be accepted. When extra help was 
needed for urgent repairs he was to secure horses 
and implement from nearby farmers. As well as 
this he must keep time sheets for himself and all 
others, and take responsibility for all “stock and 
plant.” 


Banks kept a very close eye on the time sheets 
handed in and very little escaped his notice as is 
illustrated by the following extract from a letter 
to one of his surfacemen in 1905. “‘On your time 





sheets for the last two months, there is no note 
of visits to Oamaru, or deductions from your time 
on account of these. In all cases when you are 
absent from your district during working hours, it 
must be noted on your time sheet, and the time 
deducted in stating the total time worked.” 


During harvest when all hands were needed on 
the farms only urgent road work was done, and 
surfacemen joined the harvesting gangs. They 
were well aware though, that they were surface- 
men first and farm labourers second and “if the 
weather broke they must take the opportunity to 
look over roads and do necessary repairs”. Letters 
of instruction to surfacemen were brief and to the 
point. As shown by this message to Mr Minty, 
Kakanui, “Please go to White Rocks Road near 
old Awamoa Homestead and help Rudduck to 
break stones. Take all the hammers you have.” 


In other respects a surfaceman’s life was not 
always a happy one either. In 1882 the engineer 
reported that a wild bull belonging to Mr Mc- 
Master was roaming about the Awamoko district, 
and that some surface men were afraid to continue 
their work. While a Kakanui resident wrote that 
so many cows were permitted to roam the roads 
there, that it was impossible to keep a bull in its 
paddock, and it would appear that bulls were also 
roaming these roads, since a claim for £3 was 
received by the Council as compensation for a 
bull which fell over a cliff on the beach road and 
was killed. Needless to say the Council was quick 
to disclaim all responsibility for straying stock. 


Early roads appear to have served a variety of 
purposes. When a Maheno man buried a horse on 
the roadline eight residents petitioned the Council 
to take some action “as it caused a nuisance and 
a most unendurable stench”. And at Katiki a 
threshing mill was parked on the road “for the 
purpose of dredging gold”, but it obstructed the 
traffic and the engineer was asked to “deal with 
it”. When workmen building a new woolshed for 
Mr Bolton at Maerewhenua simply dug a hole in 
the road and helped themselves to sand for the 
job, prompt legal action was taken against the 
offenders. Action was also contemplated against 
offenders who rode their horses on the footpath 
just outside the town boundary, but when a 
member reminded his fellow Councillor that it 
was most difficult to determine where the road 
ended and the footpath began the matter was 
dropped. 
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When in 1879 a lengthy, confused and some- 
what abusive letter (recorded in full in the 
minutes) was received from an irate ratepayer 
about a drain on his property, the only recorded 
reaction was “‘that the letter be received’. This did 
not satisfy the farmer however, and the following 
month he visited the Council Chambers to put 
his case in person. After what is described as “a 
somewhat desultory discussion” it was once again 
decided “that no action be taken”. Again dis- 
satisfied by the lack of progress the farmer 
took his own action, first in the Oamaru Magist- 
rates Court and then in the Supreme Court in 
Dunedin only finally to have his case dismissed. 


A further disagreement arose between a Moe- 
raki farmer, Mr Duncan, and the Council over 
compensation for a piece of land through which 
a road was to be built. In an attempt to find an 
acceptable solution, it was agreed that an in- 
dependent valuer should be employed, and the 
local Councillor Mr Findlay should handle the 
whole matter. This arrangement however proved 
equally unsatisfactory, since these two men could 
not even agree on the terms in which the valuer 
should act. Mr Findlay reported at the next 
meeting that they had in fact agreed on only one 
point “. . . that they part, never again to meet on 
that same business.” 


Trying to keep metal roads in good order was 
an almost impossible job. In wet weather the 
gravel was lost in the mud and in dry seasons it 
was blown away. A report from the engineer tells 
the story. “The wear on all gravelled roads has 
been very great this year. During the long drought 
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the small metal on the surface loosens and high 
winds succeeding each other at short intervals 
Sweep it away exposing fresh surfaces to wear. 
Even the strongest roads have suffered from loss 
of metal”. Gravel pits were opened up in most 
districts, and every month fresh gravelling 
contracts were let. The cost of gravel naturally 
varied from job to job but, six to eight shillings 
per cubic yard seemed to be the going rate for 
many years. 


A major problem facing both the Council and 
the Road Boards was the cutting up of roads by 
the narrow steel tyres on heavily laden wagons. 
This problem was at its worst in the Weston 
disirict with stone from the quarries being in such 
demand for building in Oamaru. To quote from 
the minutes; “So heavily are the stone wagons 
loaded that ten powerful horses are often required 
to draw one wagon carrying about 10 tons of 
stone on narrow wheels, in winter months thereby 
causing the utter destruction of metal and placing 
the maintenance of these roads almost beyond the 
power of the County Council.” 


Laden wagons of wool and grain had to share 
the blame, but since they were carried mainly in 
the summer months their effect was not quite so 
noticeable. An early photograph shows a wagon 
load of wool from Morven Hills Station arriving 
in Tyne Street. This wagon, also drawn by “ten 
powerful horses” is carrying no less than 70 bales 
of wool on only four narrow steel tyres, probably 
only two and a half inches wide. The damage 
done to roads by loads like these, coming so 
many miles through rivers and creeks, can only 
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be imagined. It is little wonder that the Council 
decided to prosecute wagoners who “dug holes in 
the road and failed to fill them in”. After some 
delays permission was granted for the introduction 
of by-laws to regulate the width of tyres according 
to the weight of the load being carried. Any 
vehicle being drawn by five horses or more must 
have a tyre width of not less than six inches. By 
1890 weighbridges were built and the police had 
the right to stop wagons and “examine and 
measure the width of tyres .. . and to cause such 
a cart, wagon, dray or other vehicle to be 
weighed”. These regulations were most unpopular, 
and petitions were received from a number of 
districts requesting that they should be lifted, but 
these brought little result. 


By 1890 Traction engines had made their 
appearance, and stringent laws were also in- 
troduced to control their operation. A licence had 
to be obtained from the County each year, and it 
was necessary for contractors to obtain permits 
to travel on some roads. Few bridges were built 
to stand such loads, and planks had to be laid 
over wooden culverts, to save them from utter 


A chaff cutter owned by James Cooney and pulled by a traction engine bearing its County registration 


No. 41 and weight 13 ton 10 cwt. 


destruction under the weight of these huge 
machines. 


Under the by-laws it was necessary for two 
persons to be in charge of each engine, and they 
must have in their possession at all times when 
driving, their Certificate of Registration, as well 
as a copy of the By-Laws, so that ignorance of 
the law could never be used as an excuse to break 
it. To cut down on damage to roads, the max- 
imum weight of each wagon pulled by an engine, 
was not to exceed six tons, without the written 
permission of the County Engineer, and the steel 
tyres had to be at least five inches in width if the 
loads of more than three tons were carried. The 
engineer did not always give his permission for 
hauling excess loads however. In 1904 the T.T. 
and O.K. Stone Company of Oamaru wrote to the 
engineer requesting information on the safety of 
the Waiareka Bridge on the Main Road. They 
planned, with the engineer’s permission, to haul 
behind their sixteen ton engine, four wagons each 
carrying ten tons of stone. Banks replied that he 
was “certain that the roads would not carry such 


traffic” let alone the bridges. Traction engines 
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were required on all occasions to give way to 


horses or horse drawn traffic. The whistle of the 
engine should not be sounded “for any purpose 
whatsoever” nor should “steam be blown off”. . . 
within the sight of any person riding, driving, 
leading or in charge of a horse upon a road.” 


When in the late eighties a depression threw 
many men out of work, the government made a 
sum of money available for relief work, and it 
was decided to begin on the construction of a road 
from Livingstone to Naseby. Little time was lost 
in getting the job under way, the engineer 
hastened to order twelve new wheelbarrows and 
workmen were instructed to provide their own 
tools and tents. These tools included picks, 
shovels, spalling hammers, crowbars, drills and 
planks as well as blacksmith’s equipment. If tools 
or equipment were supplied for any particular job 
it was on the strict understanding that these must 
be returned in good order or a charge would be 
made. Almost two hundred men were employed 
on this project with preference given to aged and 
married men. Road metal was quarried and 
crushed at Fenwicks quarry, and for this, work- 
men were paid one shilling and six pence per 
cubic yard. Some years earlier it had been hoped 
that the railway might be continued from Toka- 
rahi to the Maniototo, and the County Council 
contributed £100 towards a survey of the proposed 
line, but the scheme came to nothing. Now the 
possibility of a road link created considerable 
interest and a special committee was set up under 
Mr George Sumpter to promote the project. It 
was hoped to push a twenty one foot wide road 
through the Kakanui Mountains by the 3067 foot 
Danseys Pass, but this proved to be a tremendous 
task and a number of years passed before the 
bridle track used by the gold miners was upgraded 
to the status of a road, and even then in the 
beginning it was little more than a dray track. 


The mountain road, one of the highest in New 
Zealand, required constant attention to keep it in 
working order as at least one surfaceman found to 
his sorrow, according to a story in the Otago 
Daily Times. Following a heavy rainfall early in 
the nineteen hundreds Engineer Charles Banks 
wrote to Dan Joyce, a surfaceman of Lorne, near 
Weston, instructing him to go to the assistance 
of the surfaceman at the Pass to help with the 
repair work after slips and washouts had damaged 
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the road. “Joyce packed his camping gear on to 
a horse, loaded the rest on a wooden wheel- 
barrow, and set off leading the horse. He arrived 
at Ngapara the first night, camping there. The 
next day he got as far as Tokarahi where he again 
camped. On the third day he reached his work 
via Dip Hill — a week after the storm. History 
does not record how long the reformation took, 
nor how Joyce returned home, but it is most likely 
that he did so in the same way as he went.” 


The increasing use of the railway system through 
the County did much to relieve wear and tear 
on roads and to quote from K. C. McDonald’s 
White Stone Country “many roads saw little but 
local traffic; spring carts and drays for cartage, 
buggies, gigs and hacks for passengers. Strangers 
rarely passed, and if they did the fact was widely 
and speedily known; there was none of today’s 
swift anonymity for the visiting traveller. The road 
was a leisurely friendly place of welcome en- 
counter and unhurried gossip. Children idling 
home from school barefoot along the grass verges 
had nothing to fear and much to enjoy... .” 


THE MOTOR CAR ERA 


The first indication of the end of this era of 
peace on the North Otago roads, came in 1900 
with the arrival in Oamaru of the first motorcar. 
It was however quite a number of years before 
the motorcar began to dominate the country roads. 


In preparation for this event the Waitaki 
County Council introduced a detailed set of by- 
laws to regulate the use of motorcars on its roads. 
These by-laws appeared in full in the Otago times 
of 9th December 1907 and were designed to 
protect the road user from the noisy new contrap- 
tion. For example clause two stated—“Every 
driver of a Motor Car on any road shall, when 
within reasonable distance of any Motor Car, any 
person on foot, any vehicle (horse drawn) or 
any person leading a horse, give audible and 
sufficient warnings of the approach of his car by 
sounding a bell or horn’. Clause seven stated 
“That every driver of a Motor Car shall, when 
travelling in traffic or passing any vehicle or 
horse, effectually muffle the exhaust of the engine 
of such a Car so as to silence same”. Any breach 
of these laws was punishable by a fine of up to 
$10. 
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WAITAKI COUNTY COUNCIL COUNCILLORS AND STAFF JUBILEE 1877-1927 










Wm. Nicolson, J. M. Smith, Jas Redmua, 
G. L. Cuthbertson (Engineer), R. Bruce Meek, C. Grey (Asst. Clerk), James McLaren (Clerk), 
D. Clark, T. A. Munro, Wm. Gardiner (Chairman), A. McInnes, Jas Newlands. 


WAITAKI COUNTY COUNCILLORS AND STAFF, 1918 


G. L. Cuthbertson (Engineer), Miss M. Douglas (Asst.), G. A. Travis (Clerk), 
T. A. Munro, Wm. Nicolson, Wm. Gardiner, A. McInnes, 
P. McFadgen, A. Forbes, G. Livingstone (Chairman), J. A. Macpherson, Wm. Kininmont 
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Motor traffic appears to have been very orderly 
and it was not until the early thirties that mention 
was made of bad behaviour on the roads, and 
when it did happen it was taken very seriously. 
Mr S. Marsh, a grader driver from Kurow, 
reported that an accident had been caused on a 
dangerous corner between Kurow and Lake 
Waitaki by a car running on top of a drag attach- 
ment being pulled behind his grader. He stated 
that in his opinion the car was being driven too 
fast, and asked what he could do to avoid such 
accident in the future. The offender was instructed 
to attend the next Council meeting in Oamaru 
and “‘give good cause why his licence to drive a 
public motor car should not be cancelled’. His 
argument that he could not see the drag attach- 
ment appears to have been accepted, but he was 
given a blunt warning that such behaviour would 
not be tolerated in future. Good came of this 
accident all the same, since it was agreed that 
grader drivers should be supplied with small 
portable notices to be erected as a warning that a 
grader was operating on the road. 

Another incident of bad behaviour was reported 
by Mr Cuthbertson, when “discourtesy was shown 
him by a prominent motorist” on the Main North 
Road...” a roller and water cart were drawn up 
together on the side of the road and Mr Cuthbert- 
son said that he was speaking to the drivers on 
the road work when a motorist accompanied by 
a lady approached him, and rather than go on the 
other side, which was wet from watering, told him 
to shift his . . . cart. Owing to the presence of a 
lady, Mr Cuthbertson refrained from replying, but 
the two County employees said that was the sort 
of treatment they received every day.” 

With the gradual increase in motor traffic came 
the demand for better roads, and the Council was 
faced with a difficult task. By 1915 there were 270 
miles of gravelled road in the County and almost 
as many miles of formed road, all of which was 
gravelled in the next ten or twelve years. The 
gradual introduction of mechanical road building 
equipment played a part in hastening the im- 
provement of roads, but also added to the cost, 
and the County began to feel the strain. 

The seperate system of rating for each riding 
was still in use and was proving to be a hindrance 
to progress. The problem was at its worst in the 
Ahuriri Riding which had the smallest number 
of ratepayers and the greatest length of road to 
be kept. Several big runs in the riding were cut 
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up and to meet the demand for increased roading 
the Council found it necessary in 1921, for the 
first time since its establishment to borrow money 
for roading purposes. 

Prior to the raising of this loan, a deputation 
consisting of Messrs W. Gardiner, G. Livingstone, 
W. Nicholson and G. Cuthbertson travelled to 
Wellington to put a case to the Minister of Public 
Works for an increased grant to be spent on road- 
ing, and in return were given “some candid 
advice” according to the Oamaru Mail. Mr Coates 
first made the suggestion that they should “shove 
up” their rates or levy a special rate for roading, 
and get the job done, but this met with a negative 
response, He then suggested that money should be 
taken from a riding where no capital work was 
necessary at the time and use it in the Ahuriri 
Riding. This also was unacceptable because of 
“local jealousies”. To this Mr Coats responded 
“Well, I may tell you quite candidly, that you are 
not going to metal your roads out of government 
money. Pound for Pound is the best we can do.” 

Ten thousand pounds had to be raised for 
Ahuriri alone, while the now rapidly increasing 
volume of motor traffic was playing havoc with 
roads in more populated areas. The problem was 
aggravated by the increase in through traffic, using 
the roads, but contributing nothing to their up- 
keep. The situation was by no means peculiar to 
North Otago and the government, well aware of 
the increasing problem, moved in 1921 to 
establish a Main Highway Board, financed in 
part by taxes aimed at the motor car owner. In 
1922 a tyre tax was levied, 1924 saw the in- 
troduction of general motor registration, and in 
1927 a petrol tax was levied. This latter appears 
to have produced the greatest result and greatly 
relieved the burden on the ratepayer. Highway 
subsidies to the County Council in 1927 totalled 
£9,544, but ten years later had increased to 
£23,000. This decade brought the biggest revolu- 
tion in road-making to the area with the in- 
troduction of a tar sealing programme. The first 
length to be sealed was some sixty chains from 
the town boundary to Redcastle Road (all now 
within the Borough, but in 1929 this was part of 
the County) “and this proved highly satisfactory” 
to quote the Engineer. “The total cost of sealing 
the North Road was £510 of which £150 was spent 
in preparing the foundation and £360 in sealing, 
which works out at 64d per square yard, and which 
is quite reasonable”. 
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The County’s first power grader purchased in the late twenties and operated by Mr Ron MacDonald. Because the grader 
was manually operated it was necessary for the driver's seat to be placed sideways so that he could operate both machines 


at the same time. 




















BRIDGES 


From the earliest years bridges — or lack of 
them, posed a major problem, and drownings in 
flooded rivers were not uncommon. Although few 
rivers of any size flow through North Otago, no 
fewer than 90 bridges are at present maintained 
by the County Council. | 

The Provincial government was responsible for 
a number of important bridges built before 1877. 
Both branches of the Waianakarua River had 
been bridged, the south in 1868 at a cost of £4,000 
and the north in 1874 for £4,600. These beautiful 
stones bridges, the work of surveyor engineer J. T. 
Thomson have lost something of their character 
due to alterations to make them suitable for 
present day traffic, but underneath they are in 
their original condition after more than 100 years. 
The Island Stream was bridged for the second 
time in the early seventies and the Kakanui was 
spanned at Kakanui in 1872 and at Maheno in 
1874. The major hurdle was of course the 
Waitaki. A ferry situated three miles up stream 


from the bridge site was used until 1876 when a 
3,630 foot bridge was built at a cost of £76,000. 
This bridge, claimed to be more than twice as 
long as any bridge in England was to serve as a 
combined rail and road link between Otago and 
Canterbury for the next eighty years. 

In marked contrast with this successful engineer- 
ing venture, the ill-fated Upper Waitaki Bridge 
at Kurow proved to be a constant headache to 
the Council in its early years. Agreement on a site 
was reached in 1878 and in June of that year the 
tender of John Blair for £11,117 was accepted, 
and the completion date set for June 1879. The 
Waitaki and Waimate Counties agreed to share 
one third of the cost each along with the govern- 
ment. Unfortunately in October 1878 while the 
bridge was still under construction, one of the 
great floods to sweep down the Waitaki destroyed 
three spans as well as the approaches. As a result 
the piles had to be lengthened and of course the 
cost increased. At this stage the privately owned 





The combined rail road bridges over the Waitaki River at Kurow. The photograph taken in 1889 from the 
Kurow end gives a particularly clear view of the bridges joined by an embankment, and of the river bed 


before the introduction of the willows. 
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—Max Smyth Historical Collection 








To assist in preparing the foundations of the 
roads for sealing it was necessary to buy three 
new graders. To quote again from the minutes, 
“The price of the three McCormick-Deering 
Industrial tractors complete with the three Booth 
One Man Power Graders and Scarifiers delivered, 
and started at Oamaru £2097/15/-”. Two over- 
bridges were built during this period one at 
Kartiki and the other south of Herbert and a 
sub-way constructed at Deborah. By the summer 
of 1937-38 the whole main road from Shag Point 
to Waitaki Bridge had a “dustless surface.” 


The County was fortunate that during the 
lengthy period of development between 1883 and 
1938 it only had two engineers and both appear 
to have been men of exceptional ability. Charles 
Banks was followed in 1915 by George Cuthbert- 
son who continued as Engineer until his death 
in 1938. A plaque to his memory was erected on 
the Enfield Bridge and bears the inscription 
“Dedicated to the memory of Geo. L. Cuthbertson 
Waitaki County Engineer 1915 — 1938. “His Last 
Work”. Erected by Council and staff 1938”. At 
its unveiling the County Chairman Mr J. Rodman 
said that in the death of Mr Cuthbertson the 
County has lost a capable and worthy officer who 
knew his job both as an engineer and a surveyor. 
He had done very faithful and fine work for the 
ratepayers. He was followed as Engineer by a 
young man Murray Reid who came from a similar 
position in Dannevirke. Mr Reid went overseas 
in 1940 with the Eighth New Zealand Field 
Company of Engineers, where he reached the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel as well as being awarded 
the M.C. and Bar. Unfortunately he lost an arm 
during the war and suffered later from ill health. 
Mr T. Moorhouse was appointed engineer in 1950 
a position he held until 1962 when Mr W. Newton 
was appointed. 


In 1935 it was decided that a foreman should be 
appointed to supervise the increasing amount of 
work being undertaken by County employees. 
From the twenty five applications received Mr 
Arthur Nuttall was appointed at a salary of £250 
per annum. Mr Nuttall held this position until his 
retirement in 1964. During the war years while 
the engineer was overseas Mr Nuttall undertook 
much of the work previously covered by Mr Reid, 
and this was no easy task. However in this 
difficult period of restrictions and shortages, Mr 
Nuttall’s practical approach to his work was in- 
valuable to the Council. A report in 1937 stated 


that “Today the Council possesses splendid equip- 
ment with a number of the latest motor graders”’, 
but by 1943 it was a very different story. Mr 
Nuttall reported to the April meeting that year 
that owing to the shortage of spare parts the 
reconditioned grader for the Otepopo Riding had 
to be made up of parts from three other machines, 
none of which could now be used. 


The frustrations experienced during the war 
years were very real, but the Waitaki County was 
fortunate to have suffered little from military 
traflic and found it possible to keep most roads 
up to a good standard in spite of the curtailment 
of money for Public Works. The situation was 
improved by the introduction of petrol rationing 
which brought a reduction in both speed and 
volume of traffic. 


Chairman of the Council during the develop- 
nent period of the thirties and through the war 

years was James Rodman, a man from the mould 
of earlier longstanding stalwarts of the Council. 
James Rodman was born in the village of Doon 
in Scotland and came to Oamaru as a young man. 
He opened a tailoring business, but sold this in 
favour of a farm at Government Hill near 
Herbert, and there is little doubt that his heart 
was in neither of these ventures, but rather in 
the field of local government. He was elected to 
the Waitaki County Council in 1926 and served 
there for twenty one years in all, the last twelve, 
from 1935 — 1947, as Chairman. Throughout 
these years he was a tireless worker for the good 
of the country and the welfare of its people. As 
well as County Council, he served on the Borough 
Council, the Harbour Board from 1940 to 1953, 
the Waitaki High School Board and the Hospital 
Board where he was Chairman from 1937 to 1933 
and again from 1941 to 1953. 

Following the resignation in 1929 of the County 
Clerk James McLaren, due to bad health, the 
position of Clerk was advertised, and no fewer 
than 101 applications were received. The success- 
ful applicant was Mr R. K. Gardiner who began 
work in April 1930 at a salary of £400. The choice 
appears to have been a particularly happy one, 
and Mr Gardiner remained with the Council until 
1924 when he left Oamaru to live in Gisborne. At 
a farewell gathering the Chairman Mr Rodman 
spoke warmly of Mr Gardiner’s years with the 
County, which he said had been “fifteen years of 
courteous, efficient, painstaking and zealous 
service.” 
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Duntroon Hakataramea Railway Company joined 
the other parties hoping that with a bridge across 
the river they could extend their operations up 
the Hakataramea Valley. Finally in 1881 the 
bridge (or more correctly two bridges joined 
by an embankment) was opened, but troubles 
were by no means over. On inspection the 
Waitaki County Council declared the bridge 
“unfit for traffic’ and refused to pay its share 
of the increased cost. In January, 1882 traffic 
had to be suspended for three weeks because 
some of the piles became loose, and again 
in June, when the embankment was washed away 
once more. A further flood early in 1883 made 
it necessary to close the bridge again, and after 
two months under repair it was still unfit for 
“wheel vehicles”. This gave the Railway Comp: 
any, by now in financial difficulties, virtual control 
of the bridge, and they took advantage of the 
situation to levy excess tolls on stock crossing the 
river. The charge of 8/8 was made for a horse to 
cross and 6/- per head for cattle. 


How the poor building contractor fared in all 
of these ups and downs is not clear, although the 
following telegram received by the Council in 1879 
gives some idea “Bank has stuck me up. What 
about payment for arrears”. And again in 1880 
he “waited on the Council” to inform them that 
£6,000 was now due to him. 


A punt owned by Christian Hille had operated 
a few miles below Kurow, but with the completion 
of the bridge, business fell off and a request was 
received from Mr Hille and W. J. Cain to shift 
some eight miles up stream to a site at Fern 
Creek Rugged Ridges. The following scale of 
“charges for portage” was approved by the 
Council: 


Sheep 5,000 and over £2 per 100 
Rams : 10/- per 100 
Coal 4/- per ton 
Horse and cart with under 4 ton load 

10/- 
Horse and man 4/- 
Pedestrian 1/- 
Bale of Wool 1/- 


A ferry paddock or “camping ground” was 
granted for holding stock, but the Councillors 
were not pleased to hear a rumour that Mr Cain 
had cultivated the 40 acre paddock and planned to 
grow a crop of wheat. This scheme was promptly 
dealt with. 

The Ohau River presented yet another chal- 


pat 





lenge. The Council was inclined to the view that a 
foot bridge was all that was required, but in 1879 
a petition from the settlers in the district, pre- 
sented by W. H. Jamieson and George Sutherland, 
made it plain that nothing less than a traffic bridge 
would be acceptable. A box on a wire rope was 
the only means of transport and this was far from 
satisfactory for bringing stock and supplies in and 
out. The petition pointed out that only that week, 
no less than seventeen hundred sheep had been 
‘‘boxed” across the river. During the year two men 
had lost their lives in attempting to cross, a 
valuable horse had been drowned, and there had 
been a number of narrow escapes. Wool had to 
be transported by wire rope to an island mid- 
Stream and then by bullock dray to the south 
bank. The Waitaki and Mackenzie Counties were 
slow to agree to a bridge because Mackenzie 
argued that it would allow rabbits to cross the 
river, and Waitaki had to admit that the area 
was infested with rabbits. It was not until 1889 
that agreement was reached between the two 
Counties to share the cost of the bridge and 
tenders were called. A rabbit gate was erected 
on the new bridge, but it is doubtful if it had the 
desired effect. According to K. C. McDonald 
“old hands say that the rabbits came on to the 
bridge, examined the gate, shook it a little, held 
a conference, shrugged their shoulders, returned 
to the Otago bank and swam over as they were 
accustomed to do.” 


In October 1889 the Council received a letter 
from the Mount Cook Coaching Company inquir- 
ing when the bridge would be finished as they 
hoped “during the coming tourist season to run 
a line of coaches from the Pukaki Ferry to 
Wanaka”. The Mackenzie County Council was 
requested to “trim the tussocks from the road” in 
readiness for the new venture. A far cry from the 
tourist coaches using the road today. 


The steel arch bridge built over the Ohau was 
designed by Charles Banks, as were a number of 
smaller bridges in the County. After the painful 
experience of the Upper Waitaki Bridge it must 
have been a matter of great satisfaction to the 
Council to have a man of Bank’s calibre in its 
employ. 

It is interesting to read that in March 1905 a 
letter was written by Charles Banks to the Mac- 
kenzie County Council asking them to share the 
cost of repairs to the Ohau Bridge. The total sum 
of £9.14.4 was made up as follows: 
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The Mt. Cook coach leaving Kurow 1898. The Mt. 
ten years earlier when a line of coaches ran between Lake Pukaki and Waimaka during the 


County some 
tourist season. 


40/16 ft 6 x 14 Bluegum £4.16.0 
Cross cutting 4.6 
20 Ibs nails 5.0 
Cartage to Kurow £1.18.0 
Cartage to Ohau £1.12.0 
Labour 4 days at 7/- £1.8.0 


£4.17.2 to be paid by Mackenzie County. 


A bridging problem of a less serious nature 
was presented by Mrs Landerebe who wrote to 
protest that the plank across the waterrace near 
her home at Papakaio was too narrow to allow 
a perambulator to cross. The letter was taken as 
read! 


Because of the very nature of the Waitaki 
County, mountain ranges falling away to the sea, 
floods have been all too common over the years. 
One of the worst of these came on February 8, 
1892 when according to Charles Banks “heavy 
rain fell in the front country, but the tremendous 
rains which caused the flood was mainly in the 
Kakanui and Kurow ranges’. He reported that 
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almost every bridge from Waianakarua to Ote- 
matata suffered some damage, although the 
reasonably new bridge over the Island Stream 
survived intact. The northern approaches to the 
bridge over the Kakanui at Maheno were washed 
away, and little wonder. It is recorded that at its 
worst the water on the Maheno flat rose eighteen 
feet in one and a half hours. An entire pier of the 
bridge at Kakanui was washed away, but only 
sixteen days later the engineer was able to report 
that the “superstructure was strutted up and piles 
for a new pier now driven, so that the bridge 
should be open for traffic about the end of the 
week. Cost will be about £50.” 


The Maerewhenua also did a great deal of 
damage on this occasion and Banks had to report 
to the Council that every bridge on the river had 
been carried away, including the railway bridge. 
After negotiations with the Railways Department 
it was agreed to construct a combined rail road 
bridge at Duntroon and the County Council 
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agreed to pay £600 as its share of the initial cost 
and £50 per year towards maintenance. This 
bridge is of course well known to many in North 
Otago since it served this purpose for over eighty 
years and is still in use as a rail bridge having 
been opened in 187? 


It was a disappointment to the settlers that the 
native timbers had proved to be unsuitable for 
bridges and gradually black pine and beech gave 
way to iron bark and bluegum imported from 
Australia. The change in traditional building 
material had led to much disagreement in Council 
only a year before when estimates were presented 
for repairs to the Kakanui Bridge in three different 
materials. 


1. Ironbark and bluegum £1200 
2. Iron girders and timber floor £1600 
3. All iron £2100 


At the May meeting it was agreed that the work 
be done in iron and timber, but after a notice of 
motion was received in June the matter was re- 
viewed and this time it was agreed that “all 
timber” should be used. July found yet another 
notice of motion on the table for “all iron”. This 
amendment however was lost and “all timber” 
carried the day. It had been agreed in May to 
levy a special rate of one eighth of a penny in the 
pound over the whole country to meet the cost 
of repairs and this would produce £1200. So what 
could be more satisfactory than “all timber’. It 
is on record that soon after this, a clause was 
introduced to prevent notices of motion being 
re-introduced before six months had elapsed. 


As with roading contracts, the Council had little 
patience with the bridging contractor who didn’t 
keep up to time and Charles Banks frequently 
wrote to urge them to “pursue their work with 
more energy”. Such good arguments as “timber 
delayed in arriving from Southland” or even from 
Australia were simply swept aside, — a contract 
was a contract, and not something to be treated 
lightly. 

Although the great floods which have swept 
the County from time to time have caused tremen- 
dous damage, droughts over the years have 
undoubtedly been far more disastrous for the 
farming community, and frequently brought 
farmers near to desperation. After three partic- 
ularly bad years in succession 1889, when only 
14.33 inches of rain fell, 1890 with 14.15 inches 
and 1891 16.6 inches, the Council received a letter 
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requesting a subsidy towards the cost of conduct- 
ing rain making experiments. Much too hard 
headed to be carried away by such nonconformist 
ideas, and partly because some rain had fallen 
and it seemed that the drought might already have 
broken, the Councillors declined the request. This 
however did not stop the venture and the first 
experiments took place on Raki’s table, near 
Tokarahi on November 27 1891, when with 
government aid on the form of the Torpedo Corps 
stationed at Deborah Bay, Port Chalmers, cannon 
shots were fired into the clouds and some rain 
fell. During the following week more attempts 
were made, and more rain fell. In a final big 
effort on December 4th, one hundred pounds of 
dynamite twenty eight pounds of gun powder and 
six pounds of guncotton were detonated but no 
rain followed. The drought however had undoubt- 
edly broken, and proof of this came on February 
8, 1892 when the country was devastated by one 
of the worst floods in its hundred years’ history. 
Whether the two events were in any way 
connected will remain a mystery. 


The Council, far from unsympathetic to its 
drought stricken farmers, illustrated its concern 
in 1895 by agreeing to go into debt, for the 
first time, to bring much needed water to the 
Waitaki Plains. £2000 was borrowed from the 
government, and a special rate was levied on 
the area to benefit from the scheme to cover 
interest repayments. John McLean of Redcastle 
already had a private system of water races 
to his farm from the Waitaki River, and this 
was leased to the Council and combined with the 
Papakaio scheme provided some fifty miles of 
water races. Eighty eight settlers benefited from 
this new method, as did the freezing works at 
Pukeuri. Both the Papakaio and the later Steward 
Settlement scheme, completed in 1910, were 
intended to be used for irrigation, but both appear 
to have more valuable as much needed stock 
water. 


A water supply for Kurow township financed 
by a County loan was officially opened in July 
1939 and the Maheno Scheme donated by Mrs 
J. C. Nichols and supervised by the Council was 
opened in the same year. It was not until the 
mid fifties, when the Council introduced its 
ambitious Rural Water Scheme, that real progress 
was made towards providing adequate stock water 
to much of the downland area of the county. The 
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From the beginning the Waitaki County Coun- 
cil adopted an extremely careful attitude to 
money, and was for many years one of the few 
local bodies in North Otago, to avoid going into 
debt while still carrying out all the work required 
of it. Not that this happy state was altogether 
due to good management. Under the Financial 
Arrangements Act 1887 County Councils receiv- 
ed a percentage of the money derived from land 
sales within their boundaries. The Waitaki 
County, as well as benefiting from the Otago 
Land Fund, was fortunate to receive a large sum 
of money from the Canterbury Land Fund. In 
drawing up the provincial boundaries a dispute 
arose between Otago and Canterbury over the 
actual source of the Waitaki River, and _ this 
argument went on at length. However when it 
was finally established that Lake Ohau and not 
the Ahuriri River was the official source, the 
Waitaki County received its share of the return 
from the area of land sold between the two rivers. 
In fact between 1878 and 1882 no less than 
£30,885 was received from the Government and 
most of this came from the Canterbury Land 
Fund. 


In its first year of operation 1877, the Council 
levied a rate of three pence in the pound on the 
capital value of properties within the County, but 
it soon became clear that such a high rate would 
not be necessary, and in 1881 and 1882 no rate 
was levied at all, and £10,000 was still placed 
on fixed deposit. Following this it was decided 
to levy a separate rate for each riding depending 
on the work to be undertaken in the area during 
the coming year, and this system continued until 
1933 when a general rate was levied over the 
whole County. Rates were still comparatively 
low, and it was not until 1939 that they rose to 
be more than one penny in the pound. 


Apart from rates, a small but steady income 
was derived over the years from various other 
sources, such as Gold Duty, Gold Fields Reserve, 
Land Funds and from the ever increasing number 
of licences issued. And there were many and 
varied, ranging from a licence to ply a hawkers 
cart, to make wine or drive a traction engine, to 
a licence to own a dog or a petrol pump, or to 
run a Billiard Saloon! 


Much credit must go to early Councils for their 
careful husbanding of the ratepayers’ money. It is 
hard to beileve that faced with such a tremendous 
roading and bridging programme the Council 
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found it necessary to borrow money on only three 
occasions in its first fifty years of operation. Once 
in 1895 when £2000 was borrowed to build the 
Papakaio Water Race Scheme, again in 1920 
£2000 was raised to buy doctors’ residences in 
Kurow and Duntroon, and in 1921 £10,000 for a 
roading programme in the Ahuriri Riding. 

During the great depression of the thirties 
capital value of farms in the County fell, and this 
decline was of course reflected in a fall in income 
from rates. From a return from rates in 1927 of 
£22,000, it fell during the next ten years to only 
£15,000. The government came to the aid of 
Counties during the period by giving a rebate of 
125% on all rates between 1931 and 1936. It is 
on record, that at the time of the Diamond Jubilee 
Celebrations in 1937 the County Council was very 
proud of its record that although it had still not 
fully recovered from the depression, and while it 
was one of the biggest counties in the country, 
it still had a debt of only £14,360 while the capital 
value of property within the County stood at 
£1,000,000. It has been necessary to borrow a 
further £6,000 in 1935 to assist in financing the 
tar sealing programme, but £1,000 of this was 
repaid the following year. 

While the Council may have been satisfied with 
its record over the years one ratepayer at least 
had different ideas. To quote from a letter to the 
Otago Daily Times editor “Sir,—Next month 
County electors will be asked to choose the 
representatives who are to spend, or squander the 
ratepayers’ money for the next two years, and it 
seems to me that the time is opportune to ask a 
few questions concerning the management of our 
affairs during the past few years... . 

Years ago the roads of Waitaki County were 
acclaimed the finest in the Dominion, and at the 
time we were about the lowest rated in New 
Zealand, and carried on without any bank over- 
draft. What a contrast to today! It is no use 
blaming the motor traffic entirely as some 
apologists are inclined to do. There are other 
reasons, and Councillors who aspire for our con- 
fidence, should make themselves acquainted with 
the facts .. . we are not getting fair value for the 
heavy rates that are extorted from us... . Iam 
etc. Ratepayer.” 

While it is clear that the main activities of the 
Council always centre on roading, this was by 
no means the only call on its time or money. As 
the population of North Otago increased and 
townships grew, so did the demand for amenities. 


WAITAKI COUNTY COUNCIL 
JUBILEE 1877-1937 
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Back Row—J. S. Adams (1935) G. L. Cuthbertson (Engineer), W. E. Aubrey (1932), Miss C. Grey (Asst.), 


A. Nuttall (Foreman), R. K. Gardiner (Clerk), G. R. Joll (Asst.) 
Front Row—S. M. Taylor (1935), J. D. Rutherford (1929), R. B. Meed (1926), Jas Rodman, Chairman (1926), 
D. J. Ross (1927), E. S. Brewster (1931), D. Rodger (1935) 


Land was set aside for schools, halls, libraries, 
churches, cemeteries and the like. Pounds were 
built in most districts in an attempt to control 
straying stock which roamed the roads at will, 
and created bad feeling between neighbours. 
Rangers and pound keepers were appointed, 
although this job was not without its trials, since 
no one liked to have his stock impounded and 
then to pay to have it returned. In fact on one 
occasion the residents of Enfield wrote requesting 
that a certain over-energetic ranger be removed 
from their district as he was a “perfect nuisance.” 


A Duntroon resident Mrs Hutton wrote to the 
Council objecting to having to pay to redeem her 
stock from the local pound. She pointed out that 
since the pound yard had fallen down, it was not 
possible to hold sheep in it, therefore it wasn’t 
reasonable to charge a fee. Her feminine logic was 
coolly received by the Councillors, and she was 


informed that in the absence of a pound yard her 
sheep had been kept in a paddock belonging to 
Mr William Sutherland—member for the riding. 


(The Women’s Liberation Movement obviously 
arrived early in Duntroon, as in reply to tenders 
advertised in 1905 for ‘‘tarring extra width of 
footpath in Duntroon” the following were received. 


J. W. Sutherland 6/- 
Fyfe Brothers 13/4 
Fanny Orr 18/8) 


It was the responsibility of the pound keeper 
to feed stock while it was confined, and this was 
on occasions an unprofitable job. One keeper 
wrote that an unclaimed black mare had cost him 
£1/18 to feed and only realised five shillings when 
she was sold. On occasions it cost more to 
advertise an unclaimed animal for sale in the 
newspaper, then was raised by its sale. 
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The registration of dogs was introduced in 1877 
and has continued through the years. In 1878 two 
hundred and fifty animals were registered, and by 
1976 the number had risen to approximately three 
thousand. A registration fee of 10/- was charged 
annually, and a collar bearing the identification 
number of the dog was.issued. This annual licens- 
ing was undertaken in a number of districts by 
the local police officer. 


Slaughter houses were set up in each township, 
and these also required a licence, under the strict 
by-laws introduced in 1878. Before this licence 
was re-issued each year, the premises were in- 
spected, again frequently by the police, to ensure 
that a high standard was maintained, and that 
they were “free from offensive smells and flies”. 
How this was achieved before the advent of 
refrigeration can only be imagined. 


The County was divided into Licensing Districts 
and under the supervision of the Council, elections 
were held to appoint five members to the Licens- 
ing Committee in each district. The task of the 
Committees was to supervise the sale of liquor 
in the hotels within its district. 


Although the country townships were self- 
sufficient in most ways, the only hospital in North 
Otago was in Oamaru. Opened in 1872 the 
hospital served both county and borough and 
depended on both for its income. Although six 
of the nineteen member Hospital Committee were 
County representatives, they appeared to take 
little interest, and members did not attend the 
monthly meetings. It is interesting to read that the 
Council decided not to pay its hospital levy at all 
one year “because the hospital was in credit”. Had 
the ratepayers adopted the same attitude when 
their rates were levied, there is little doubt of the 
Council’s reaction! Local body levies were, at 
first quite small and the County paid only £12 
in its first year, but because levies were assessed on 
the rateable value of a property, and not on a 
population basis, the County’s share continued to 
rise at a more rapid rate that that of the Borough. 
By 1925 £2,306 was being paid compared with 
only £651 from the Borough. The Hospital Board 
had by this time been reduced in number to only 
eight members, but because of the large share 
paid, the County still provided six of the eight, 
and it was not until 1956 that their representation 
was reduced to four. Concern was expressed by 
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Councillors in 1945 that during the previous year 
their share of the levy had risen by almost £2,000 
to a total of £9,161. However the introduction 
of Social Security brought changes to the whole 
system of hospital finance, and by the mid fifties 
the levy system was completely phased out. 


When legislation was introduced into parliament 
by the newly formed Department of Agriculture 
to control the spread of Noxious Weeds, it was 
viewed with suspicion by the farmers of the day, 
as well as by the Council. A resolution that “the 
Noxious Weeds Bill was too stringent and. . . 
that a clause be added to give local bodies the 
power of adopting the Bill or otherwise” was 
passed and a copy forwarded to Wellington, but 
it was not long before it was clear to all that 
action was necessary. Charles Banks instructed his 
surfacemen to clear all Californian thistle from 
the roadsides, but gorse created the worst 
problems. Well suited for the climate of North 
Otago it spread at an alarming rate, particularly 
on road lines and Riding members, whose 
responsibility it was to ensure that farmers kept 
their road clear, were urged “to allow no laxity 
in connection with the Noxious Weeds Act.” 





THE FIRST CHAIRMAN 
No photograph of the first chairman Robert Campbell co 
uld be found, but the magnificence of his Otekaike Station 
“homestead” gives some idea of the man. This mansion 
now serves as the administration block at Campbell Park 
School. 


Max Smyth Historical Collection 























RECREATION AND RABBITS 


With the trout fishing rivers of “home” still fresh 
in their minds,the newly elected County Council 
agreed, as early as 1877 that the rivers of North 
Otago must be stocked with fish and £50 was set 
aside to introduce salmon fry to the Waitaki, 
Kakanui and Waianakarua Rivers. As well as this 
they requested government to return money from 
fishing, shooting and coursing licences so that it 
could be used for acclimatisation purposes within 
the County. The Waitaki Acclimatisation Society 
was established as early as 1877 and has over the 
century contributed greatly to the improvement of 
the natural resources of the region. 

Fishing was permitted in all rivers and streams 
and lakes within the County from October till the 
end of March, with the stipulation that “all fish 
not exceeding seven inches must be returned to 
the water”. It was legal to shoot native game, 
except tuis, from the first of April till the end of 
July, cock pheasants from the first of June 
till the end of July and hares from the first of 
April till the end of August. The licence for these 
sports cost £1 but £5 must be paid before it was 
legal to offer such game for sale. When we 
remember that a surfaceman was paid six or 
seven shillings a day at this time, these sports 
were probably enjoyed by very few. 

The ‘‘open season” on all native game, except 
tuis, probably accounts to some extent, for the 
loss of some native species such as the green 
kaka, once a common sight in the district. The 
destruction of the kea, another pest particularly 
to the high country farmer was also encouraged 
by the Council, who paid sixpence for each beak 
handed in. A small sum was also paid out for 
the heads ard eggs of small birds considered to 
be a nuisance. These could be left with the local 
riding member, and appear to have provided a 
source of income all too rare for the country boy. 
Some seasons the rate was as high as 2/6 per 
hundred, but most often it was 1/6, and the 
sums paid out were usually quite small, although 
there were some “bumper” years for birds eggs. 
For example for the two months, December 1899 
and January 1900 £46 was paid out, and at 1/6 
per hundred this represents a lot of small birds 
destroyed. In 1930 it was agreed that the eggs 
from native birds would no longer be accepted, 
and the Forest and Bird Protection Society issued 
a chart so that the different species could be 
identified. The Councillors agreed that care must 








be taken to protect native bird life, but continued 
to pay 2/6 for keas’ beaks, and it is recorded 
that 63 beaks were handed in at Omarama in 
August 1932. 

Poisoned grain has been available from the 
County Council for many years to assist in con- 
trolling the small birds nuisance. The following 
“recipe” for a good poison was provided by 
Department of Agriculture Scientists in 1903, 
“Take 10 lb good sound wheat, and thoroughly 
dampen with fresh milk, so that the grain is wet 
but not dripping with moisture. Shake 5/6 oz. 
strychnine powder—not too fine over the grain, 
the whole being constantly stirred. The quantity 
above should be enough to kill 3 million small 
birds”! 

While small birds and rabbits were both class- 
ed as a “nuisance” by the early settlers the rabbit 
would be better described as a disaster for North 
Otago. As they spread out from the Kakanui 
Mountains “in their millions” over the sparsely 
populated countryside during the eighties, it 
seemed that little could be done to stop their 
flow. Under the Rabbit Nuisance Act of 1881 the 
County was declared a rabbit district and soon 
rabbiters camps sprang up in the Upper Waitaki 
area. Rabbit skins brought a good price, and a 
rabbit canning factory was opened by Thomson 
and Finlinson at Kurow in 1891. All of this 
brought little comfort to the land owner who 
could only sit and watch while the rabbit com- 
peted with his stock for grass, undermined and 
eroded his hillsides, ruined his crops and killed 
his young trees before they were established. 

After a trip up country Charles Banks wrote 
the following, typically businesslike letter to 
Duncan Sutherland. “Rabbits barking young 
willow trees, we must try to paint with grease 
or whatever compound is best. Send to Otematata 
by coach with instructions how to apply. Munro 
says that blood and cowdung is very good. 
Rabbits swarming over Otematata Flat, it may be 
difficult to save the willows”. 

In a letter to the Council, a Kurow man 
requested permission to ply a boat on the Waitaki 
“for the purpose of exterminating rabbits on the 
islands”. He also asked for permission to use one 
of the islands “for the purpose of breeding 
ferrets”. One can only imagine that the rabbit 
population on the islands exceeded even that of 
the mainland. 
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MEMORIALS 


Early in 1939 a stone was erected by the 
Council at Richmond to mark the spot where the 
main road crosses the forty-fifth parallel of 
latitude. The stone is a solid block of red rock 
weighing three tones three hundredweight obtain- 
ed from Government Hill near Herbert, and 
bears a marble tablet inscribed with the words: 
“Waitaki County Council. This stone marks 
fortyfive degrees south, half way between the 
equator and the South Pole. 1939”. 

Addressing a small gathering to mark the com- 
pletion of work on the stone County Chairman 
Mr Rodman said “County Councils have a duty 
to look after roads and bridges, but there were 
also other duties well worthwhile and in this 
case the cairn would add interest to the district 
and show that they were living in a temperate 
climate. People living in the North Island had no 
idea of the salubrity of the North Otago 
climate”’.”’ 

In the same year a similar stone was erected 
at Corriedale to mark the site where Mr James 
Little began his experiments in breeding the now 
famous Corriedale breed of sheep. 

A further memorial was erected the following 
year to commemorate the Centennial of New 
Zealand. The North Otago Centennial Memorial 
building in Severn Street was constructed in 
Oamaru stone and according to the Oamaru Mail 
“based on Egyptian style, a style .. . very popular 
at the moment”. It was designed to house both 
Plunket and Rest Rooms as well as an Early 
Settlers’ lounge, and because it was providing 
amenities for both town and country, the Borough 
and County Councils shared the cost along with 
a government subsidy of £1 for every £2 raised 
locally. The building was officially opened in 
1941 by the Minister of Health the Hon. A. H. 
Nordmeyer. 

Following the First World War, a new and 
imaginative form of memorial was undertaken by 
the Council. To quote the leading article in the 
Otago Daily Times of November 4 1918. “The 
idea promulgated by Doctor A. Douglas of 
Oamaru, of planting trees as memorials to the 
local heroes who have fallen in the Great War 
is an admirable one, and one likely to meet with 
almost universal approval. He proposes that 
along the sides of roads single trees or small 
groups of trees should be planted at intervals of 
each mile, and that each tree should have affixed 


to the necessary protecting fence a plate or tablet 
with the name of a fallen soldier, and further 
that the tree to be selected be the British Oak 
.. . Such a living monument would do far more 
to keep green the memory of those who have 
given their lives in defence of the Empire and 
liberties than any erection supplied for some 
monumental mason’s yard”. 

The scheme flourished, with the young trees 
being tended and watered when necessary by the 
surfacemen in each district, and later pruning 
was carried out by staff from the Oamaru 
Gardens. When electricity was introduced into 
the district in the early twenties, the trees were 
still small, and with tragic lack of foresight in 
many cases the power lines were erected above 
them, with the inevitable result that as the trees 
grew problems arose, until today very few trees 
remain. One outstanding exception is the mag- 
nificent “British Oak’ on the roadside just north 
of the Mill House in Waianakarua. Now almost 
sixty years old, its original purpose forgotten by 
most, it stands as a reminder of the price of 
progress. 

A tree planting venture of a more successful 
nature within the County was the planting of an 
avenue of poplar trees at Waitaki Boys High 
School. In 1931 the Rector, Mr Milner, an 
enthusiastic member of the North Otago Tree 
Planting Association requested permission to 
plant an avenue of trees to improve the approach- 
es to the school. Permission was given and pupils 
planted the trees “to the satisfaction of the 
engineer” and no doubt of Mr Milner. Following 
a request from the Waitaki High School Board 
the Council also gave permission for the name 
of the street to be changed from Virgil Street to 
Waitaki Avenue. 

A further request from Mr Milner to have 
Muddy Creek diverted from the school grounds 
was however not acceptable to the Council. Mr 
Milner said that when the creek flooded it 
damaged the grounds and particularly the areas 
along the banks which were being beautified. In 
its reply the Council pointed out, that while it 
appreciated that school’s problem, it was not 
possible to divert the creek because no-one else 
wanted a creek that flooded flowing through their 
property either. In spite of its unromantic name, 
Muddy Creek today adds much to the beauty of 
the school’s grounds. 
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Expansive years 

In the life of a Council, the most important 
word is “communication”; it is its life blood, and 
its effectiveness in job satisfaction, planning, con- 
trol and service will only be fully met as there is 
a flow of ideas and opinions around the triangle 
of Council, Staff and Ratepayers. 


Territorial Local Government has always had 
to be aware of change and sometimes with little 
notice has had to adapt itself to the economic 
climate, to policy changes of Government and to 
added responsibility. 


The last twenty years of the Council’s history 
may well be termed the expansive years. There 
is a change of direction from the magnificent 
years that provided the landscapes with a network 
of roads which reached into the ranges and 
valleys, bridged the rivers and creeks and brought 
access to every farm dwelling. The years that met 
the change from run to farm settlement, the horse 
drawn vehicle to motor car and truck, and a speed 
which spoke of days but later hours and minutes. 
The years which involved a transition from pick 
and shovel, horse and dray, sleeping out at nights 
and hardships, to loaders, graders, trucks, 40 hour 
week plus overtime and the industrial protection. 


These expansive years were not a sudden resolu- 
tion of Council to enter new fields of endeavour 
but rather the influences of statute giving new 
responsibility and above all else the needs of the 
Community. This is indeed what Local Govern- 
ment is all about. Its sole objective is to serve 
the needs of the community within the bounds of 
the statutes which give it authority for doing so. 
The expansiveness of the following years will 
indicate to the reader this spirit of serving in a 
number of new directions. 


Sometimes this concept is misinterpreted be- 
cause statutes so often require people to comply 
with certain rigid requirements that may appear 
irksome, that are misunderstood and smack of 
bureaucratic control. However, when looked at in 
their proper perspective and administered in the 
spirit of the maximum benefit, they are seen to 
be protective and concerned for the general good 
of all. The requirements of the law, whether by 
Acts of Parliament, Government Regulations. or 
By-Laws contain penalty clauses which allow 
Local Authorities to enforce a provision if neces- 
sary in a Court of Law. It is to Waitaki’s credit 
that this enforcement is a rare occurrence. 








Rather by communication with people an 
understanding of the purpose of a requirement 
resolves the need of drastic enforcement. It is 
difficult to recall a recourse to the Courts, and in 
recent times Council was itself taken to Court by 
three farmers who claimed the assets of a small 
water supply which had been taken over by 
Council to enable a water supply area to be 
established for the provision of a Government 
Subsidy and which was later absorbed into the 
larger Tokarahi Water Supply area. The Council 
lost this case, there was very little involved and 
in the final analysis appeared to be a matter of 
opinion on principle which went through an 
unnecessary exercise. This is only mentioned be- 
cause it emphasises the rarity of Council’s 
participation in Court proceedings. 

Local Government Involvement 

A unique concept for Local Government has 
evolved over the years in that responsibility for 
administration is more than a matter for a Chair- 
man and eight Councillors in partnership with 
executives and staff. It is one that involves rate- 
payer participation where projects have involved 
voluntary labour and local ratepayer/consumer 
committees which have concerned themselves with 
recommending policy to Council and keeping open 
communication channels with ratepayers. Council- 
lors in the areas are usually ex-officio members of 
such committees and certainly are a first line of 
contact in any problem arising. This had the 
added advantage that policy is being interpreted 
on a broader front with increased understanding. 
Chairman, Mr D. H. Scott 

The County was fortunate in these years to have 
a Chairman and Council that was responsive to 
new areas. of responsibility. Mr D. H. Scott, 
representing the Waiareka Riding, who farmed in 
the Corriedale area, home of the famous Corrie- 
dale breed of sheep, became Chairman in 1952. 

At a subsequent Annual Meeting of the 
Council following his re-election as Chairman it 
was stated that he “had filled the position with 
considerable ability and dignity. His friendly 
nature had also helped in maintaining cordial 
relations with the Council and staff”. It was this 
“friendly nature” which maintained the team 
spirit and indeed extended it over. all phases of 
County government in Waitaki. Mr Scott ably 
controlled the meetings and his co-operative fe- 
sponse to the emerging needs of the ordinary 
ratepayer set the Council on a stable course of 
progress from which it never deviated. 
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Good humoured manoeuvering at the Annual 
Meetings to save money at the expense of the 
Chairman was still in evidence despite what was 
regarded as a good year. It was moved that the 
Chairman’s Honorarium be increased from £200 
to £250 and this was seconded by a Councillor 

| who commented “If the Council was 
in a better financial position he would be happy 
to support an increase but”—At that point he 
discovered he had misinterpreted the motion 
thinking it was for a decrease to £150. Further 
comment “Well I don’t second motion”. The 
Clerk Mr Joll advised the Council that they could 
afford it this year as the financial picture was 
vastly different that year from. the previous one. 
The motion was passed to increase the amount 
with the mover of the motion stating that his 
reasons were because “‘the Chairman did a lot for 
which he was not compensated”. The last word 
came from the rebel Councillor who advised 
Council “‘that the wool still grows and the lambs 
still get fat while he is away”. (Laughter). 


County Clerk, Mr G. R. Joll 

The name Gilbert Joll will always be remember- 
ed alongside this portion of history of the Waitaki 
County Council which he served as its Chief 
Executive Officer. He joined the staff in 1931 as 
a Clerk. This was in the heart of the depression 
years and he came from the office of James Craig 
& Co. Ltd. a well-known firm of hardware and 
timber merchants. There were only three on the 
Office Staff in those days including the County 
Clerk, and the public office was situated at the 
front of the present building in a cramped area 
that was devoid of light and warmth. While 
serving overseas in World War II he applied for 
the position of County Clerk to fill the vacancy 
left by the departure of Mr R. K. Gardner. He 
was brought home from Italy in 1945 to take up 
the position. 


Mr Joll held the position of County Clerk with 
distinction and met every new responsibility and 
the expansive activity without concern. His ability 
to interpret statutes both in interpretation and the 
spirit of their intention was extraordinary. In all 
the wide ranging responsibilities, whether it was 
as Treasurer, Clerk to the Council, or dealing with 
staff and ratepayers, he was the complete County 
Clerk and never spared himself in work or assist- 
ing other people. Gilbert Joll was a man who 
spoke and wrote, using words to a minimum but 
leaving you in no doubt as to what he meant. 
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Staff stability at all levels was very much 
attributed to Mr Joll’s leadership and the respect 
with which he was held. It is worth noting that 
Staff turnover was minimal and it is doubtful that 
any Other local authority in New Zealand could 
boast a level of long serving employees equal to 
the Waitaki County. Many members of the staff 
have reason to remember him with gratitude for 
assistance at some time. Sadly because of illness 
he was forced to retire two years before his 
intended retirement date and he passed away with- 
in a few months. Upon his retirement the following 
minute of appreciation was passed: 


“We the Chairman and Councillors of the 
Waitaki County Council, on the occasion of the 
retirement of Gilbert Richardson Joll as Clerk to 
this Council, wish to place on record our very 
sincere appreciation for services rendered during 
a period in excess of forty-two years, firstly as 
Assistant County Clerk (1931-1945) and sub- 
sequently as County Clerk. Your administration 
in the field of local government, particularly as it 
applies to this Council, has not only been exemp- 
lary but also, based on extensive knowledge and 
practice, become a tradition. It is our wish also 
that your valuable work in the implementation 
and operation of Council’s Rural Water Schemes 
be herein recognised. In so far as Council’s staff 
is concerned, your influence on it and its deep 
respect at all times for you are significant. The 
reasons for your premature resignation are regret- 
ted, but Council wishes you and Mrs Joll a long 
and happy retirement and yourself completed 
restoration to good health.” 








Seca SIO Sa Ses SSR: SAS 
Staff picnics have been a traditional annual event. Auld 
Lang Syne is sung as a function closes at Nottinglea 


Park Waimate early 1960’s. 















Engineer, Mr T. Moorhouse 


Mr Scott retired from Local Body politics in 
October 1962 and in leaving the scene he said 
of Mr Joll “He is a man of sound judgment and 
few words and I owe him a debt of gratitude”. 
Of Mr Moorhouse the Engineer, he said “Mr 
Moorhouse has left some wonderful roads .. . 
they are a credit to him”. Mr Moorhouse was a 
man completely dedicated to his profession and 
served the Council with intensity over these years. 
He loved building roads, designing and planning, 
and staff respected his advice without any reserva- 
tions whatsoever. The records of the Council are 
dominated by the lengthy reports he presented to 
Council, of programmes of work, of alternative 
ways for achieving Council’s goals and many 
times Council was left with decisions of choosing 
which was the best alternative suggested. 


During Mr Moorhouse’s period as engineer 
particular attention was given to the application of 
good metal to the roads and drainage, and this 
to such an extent that the later policy of Council 
to tar seal long lengths of roading benefited 
by the foundations laid by Mr Moorhouse. 


In the latter years of his association with the 
Council he did not keep good health, but this in 
no way curbed his activity and enthusiasm nor the 
hours of work that he brought into the Council’s 
service. Mr Moorhouse for so much of his time 
was only known by fellow staff members in the 
context of work and it was therefore a joy when 
on rare occasions he would relax and show him- 
self to be a man of many interests, fishing, rugby, 
the arts, his knowledge of New Zealand and its 
problems and above all his high code of ethics. 


Chairman, Mr I. J. Ross 


Mr I. J. Ross, served for so long as Deputy 
Chairman under Mr Scott, and was a logical 
successor. He represented the Moeraki Riding and 
stayed on the Council for a further three years 
being Chairman for that period. He took a keen 
personal interest in staff and introduced a function 
at Christmas where office and engineering staff 
met with Councillors at afternoon tea. 


One of the first duties under the Chairmanship 
of Mr Ross was to elect a new Engineer to re- 
place Mr Moorhouse who had retired because of 


ill health. Mr E. W. Newton was appointed to 
the position and served for 13 years, termination 
coming as a result of a change in policy by 
Council to engage engineering Consultants in the 
interests of economy. The period of Mr Newton’s 
appointment saw the very significant increase in 
miles of tar sealed roads and the emphasis to 
irrigation from the stock water races on the 
Papakaio Plains. 


Chairman, Mr D. E. Neave 


It would be difficult to find a person more 
closely associated with Local Government and to 
have reached a peak of leadership in so many 
spheres as did Mr D. E. Neave. He represented 
the Otekaike Riding over a long number of years 
first winning the seat in 1953 after losing to Mr 
T. McGimpsey at a dead heat election in 1952. 
Mr Neave followed Mr Ross as County Chair 
and combined this duty with Chairmanship of the 
Waitaki Electric Power Board, with membership 
on the Waitaki Hospital Board and representation 
on the Waitaki High School Board. Mr Neave 
believed strongly that the Waitaki County was an 
entity and possessed a strength which should 
remain unchanged by any rationalisation that may 
take place in Local Government areas either north 
or south. His duty and experience of Local 
Government was of immense benefit to Council 
and staff and he readily made his advice available 
to those who sought it. Like his predecessors Mr 
Neave encouraged the Council to fulfil its function 
of expanding responsibility in the changing scene. 


Foreman, Mr. T. U. Goodall 


In order to facilitate the changeover of Foreman 
Mr Tom Goodall was appointed to succeed Mr 
A. Nuttall who was soon to retire. This was an 
appointment that brought satisfaction to everyone 
on the staff for Mr Goodall was already a popular 
staff member who drove a Grader on the Otepopo 
and Incholme Ridings where the quality of his 
work is still remarked upon. He worked tirelessly 
in carrying out Council’s tarsealing programme 
and controlling staff in all other works. He 
appeared to carry an unduly heavy burden of 
work and responsibility and he expected staff to 
give of their utmost. 
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Father and Son 


In April 1956 the sudden death of the Riding 
Member for Kakanui Mr W. M. Cooper, who had 
served a number of local bodies, brought his son 
Mr L. W. Cooper to the Council in an election. 
He has been returned at every election since, 
unopposed, and is a sitting member. He was 
Chairman for the period 1971 to 1975. 


Statistics 


Statistical comparisons are interesting and are 
part of the expansiveness referred to, but also a 
reflection of what is now a long history of acute 
inflationary trends. It is certain however, that the 
time expected from Councillors for meetings and 
work within the bounds of their Ridings becomes 
more exacting every month. It was usual in 1956 
for the Minutes of the Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
of the Council to occupy five pages in the Minute 
Book and for the meetings to close between 3 and 
4 p.m. In the last twelve months it has required 
14 pages in the Minute Book to record the 
monthly meeting of the Council and in addition 
one Special Meeting per month exclusively for 
Town Planning business. 


Twenty years ago Council operated with two 
Committees, Finance and Works, but today they 
have Finance, Works, Noxious Weeds, Irrigation, 
Sailors Cutting Domain and Otematata, Pension 
Housing, Tree Planting, Sport and Recreation, 
Civil Defence, Oamaru Airport and Joint Stand- 
ing, the four last being combined Committees 
with the Oamaru Borough. 


1948 1958 1976 

£ £ $ 
Roading Expenditure 20,230 106,230 495.200 
General Rates 33,985 77,470 525,000 
Works Staff 43 55 35 


Otago Museum Levy 336/13/- 2,942 

Cost of Dog Collars (per 100) 7/6/6 77.55 

Plant Insurance Cover 11,243 81.450 

Plant — Graders 5 11 8 
Gravel Trucks 5 9 10 


Rural Housing Loans; 1958 £5,000 for making 
advances to farmers for building dwellings or 
making alterations. Over the last two years the 
following loans have been taken up—December 
1974 $100,000, September 1975 100,000, August 
1976 100,000. 
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It was estimated that in the ten years 1948 to 
1958 traffic on the roads doubled but it is interest- 
ing hat Heavy Traffic Fees issued by the County 
in 1958 amounted to £12,341 and without any 
increase in fees in the interim the amount col- 
lected in 1975/76 was $99,650 indicating a four- 
fold increase in tonnage on the roads. 


A three yearly review in the local press of Local 
Bodies in North Otago prior to elections in 1959 
commends the work of the Waitaki County over 
that period. “Pride of place must goto the Waitaki 
County Council which has with little fuss or bother 
made startling improvements to the roads of the 
district during the past three years. Credit must 
also go to the executive officer Mr G. Joll County 
Clerk, and Mr T. Moorhouse Engineer who have 
carried out the Council’s instructions with com- 
mendable efficiency. It is incredible that in the 
period from 1 April 1956 to 31 March 1959 the 
County has spent no less than £741,281 on main 
highways, roading, construction and maintenance, 
water supplies, bridges, plant etc. It is equally 
Surprising that the ratepayers have contributed 
only £231,271 slightly less than one third of the 
amount.” 





MOERAKI MAORI CHURCH. To mark the 125th 
anniversary of Moeraki in 1961 the 100 year old Maori 
Church was shifted from its site at the old pa (aband- 
oned in 1901) to the waterfront at the Moeraki Settle- 
ment where it was restored to its original condition. 


Quoting from Souvenir Brochure 196]— 

“Work on the Church has been done mostly by 
volunteer labour from within the Moeraki Community 
with support from Oamaru. Council loaned its heavy 
plant for the shifting and the Council operators of these 
machines gave their services free.” 











Outside Support 

It has always been a source of concern to 
Councils that steady rises in rates and levies each 
year occurred in respect of the Otago Catchment 
Board and the Otago Museum Trust. One 
Councillor in 1959 asked “Do we get much 
benefit from the Catchment Board?” when a letter 
requesting Council to rate to collect £2682 in that 
financial year was received. Another Councillor 
expressed concern at the same meeting that “the 
Otago Museum Trust should not take advantage 
of rural areas by stepping up expenditure because 
it knew it would get the money by statutory 
means.” 

Council is expected to support a number of 
local organisations by representation and financial 
contribution. The Oamaru Chamber of Commerce, 
and the North Otago Progress League as well as 
many others established for a specific project 
receive Council’s interest and in November 1956 
the inuagural meeting of the North Otago Road 
Safety Committee was held to which Councillor 
Beckingsale was appointed Council representative. 

Her Majesty the Queen on the occasion of her 
visit to New Zealand in 1963 had suggested that 
in lieu of making her a personal gift, organisations 
make a donation for some worthy service to the 
community. Moves were made in Council for £25 
to be made to a Youth Organisation and at a 
subsequent meeting the Plunket Society was 
chosen. 


National Roads Board Act 1953 

Certainly the most far reaching legislation 
enacted affecting territorial Local Government 
and the network of roads in New Zealand was 
the National Roads Board Act 1953 which set a 
new direction for roading administration at every 
level. But it was the amendment to the Act in 
1959 that fulfilled the promise for change. But 
change is always resisted for one reason OF 
another. Is it natural instinct of fear of possible 
consequence or is it an awareness that by putting 
up frontal opposition, then the provision stands 
some chance of improvement? Strong opposition 
to the National Roads Amendment Bill was 
expressed at the Council and such phrases as “It 
would be the beginning of the end of Counties. 
_ . . Counties would soon be unable to control 
their own destinies... . More engineering and 
possibly more clerical staff would be required. . . . 
You would need to be a Philadelphia lawyer to 
understand the Act”. The action of the Chairman 


in sending telegrams to protest to the Minister of 
Works the Hon. H. Watt, and local members of 
Parliament was approved. 

However two months later at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Council the Chairman Mr Scott advised 
that “The ensuing year is not going to be an easy 
one for us. The new amendment to the National 
Roads Board Act is going to make it difficult 
more especially for the Clerk and Engineering 
staff. I dare say however, that we will work things 
out for the benefit of ratepayers”. He thought 
the new set-up “would be an improvement on the 
old, but there would be headaches in the initial 
stages.” 


Roading Finance 

Up to this time roading in the Counties was 
financed under two different systems. One, main 
highways, which received allocations from the 
National Roads Board, the work being carried 
out by the Council. There were six roads in this 
category. Two, the balnace of County roads for 
which the Council was paid a subsidy on rates 
received, of 8/- in the pound. 

The Pukeuri-Kurow-Oamaru Road became 
State Highway 83 with the Council carrying out 
maintenance to Otematata at the cost of National 
Roads Board and apart from State Highway 1, the 
balance of the Roads became fully Council 
responsibility, financed at a subsidy of 3 for 4. 
In special circumstances subsidy may be varied. 
The real value of the National Roads Board 
from this point was that it received as of right, 
the motoring taxation that was collected through 
petrol, heavy traffic fees and registration, and 
consequently was able to forward plan with 
certainty that the level of income each year would 
take care of the progress planned. 

Steady improvement was evident from then on 
and all roading authorities could look back with 
a sense of satisfaction as to the progress made in 
upgrading state highways, sealing of County 
roads, and the provision of replacement bridges. 
It was fast meeting the needs of a more intensive 
transport system as cars and road haulage 
increased. 

This advantage of an assured income was not 
to continue for ever and a day when Government 
decided that for economic reasons possibly it 
required a portion of the road tax in the con- 
solidated fund. It took the registration fees and 
later placed additional taxation measures on 
petrol which benefited the consolidated fund. 
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Inflation soon outpased the now reduced N.R.B. 
revenue as of right and with cap in hand the 
Board was forced to approach the Government 
for grants to supplement income. Political control 
and the influence of Government is now a vital 
brake on the activities of roading authorities. 


Crisis For Roading 


At present the situation has reached a critical 
stage where staff and plant has been reduced by 
non replacement of retirements and where main- 
tenance levels are less than adequate. Public 
expenditure figures recently announced illustrate 
how far back N.R.B. expenditure has fallen in 
comparison with other areas of public service 
expenditure. The table shows that the real 
percentage increase over the last nine years is as 
follows : 


Health + 116% 
Education -|- 135% 
Defence + 4% 
Social Security + 88% 
D.S.LR. + 132% 
N.R.B. —_ 35% 


Some words from the President of the Auto- 
mobile Association, Mr A. W. Gibb of Oamaru 
are an appropriate commentary at this stage... 
“for roading has gone sour. There has been a lack 
of appreciation that roads and all that goes with 
them, such as bridges, lighting etc., have a limited 
life and inability to provide for proper replace- 
ment, results in the excessive expenditure on 
maintenance. We are living on our roading which 
the discerning see as poor management. Manage- 
ment, however, in the form of the National Roads 
Board has been ham-strung through lack of finance 
and has been forced to determine priorities within 
a very tight framework. This has resulted in lenghy 
delays in making the earliest use of new construc- 
tion and over-densely trafficked roads have been 
given low priority because of lack of money. The 
problem of adequate funding is not new, it goes 
back to the beginning. The sadness is that we had 
licked it and things looked too good... . We are 
concerned that the basic foundations of the N.R.B. 
Act have been undermined through attacks on its 
sources of revenue and these foundations are 
propped up from time to time with irregular 
grants from the Consolidated Revenue Account. 
The anxiety of uncertainty remains and we are 
seriously disturbed for roading’s future.” 
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Roading Progress 


Council entered into the new concept brought 
to roading policies just over twenty years ago by 
the National Roads Board with responsibility and 
with sound organisation. Aided by staff with long 
experience on graders and road formation as well 
as experienced truck drivers, a policy of road 
improvement, metalling and culvert installation 
was pursued. Reconstruction and sealing of the 
Waiareka—Ngapara—Duntroon Road and Whit- 
stone-Five Forks Road was carried out by con- 
tract and Engineer Moorhouse set a very high 
standard for this work. A bridge was designed 
and constructed across the Maerewhenua River 
between Duntroon and Livingstone. 


It was about 1956 that a cycle track was 
designed and priced for construction alongside 
main trunk railway from Orwell Street, Oamaru, to 
Waitaki Boys High School. Ministry of Works 
agreed to 1 for 1 subsidy of 675 and the Council 
agreed to find one third of balance if Oamaru 
Borough and High School Board did likewise. The 
work was carried out and provided a worthwhile 
facility for boys biking to school. 

The combined Road/Railway bridge at Dun- 
troon across the Maerewhenua River was often 
the subject of representation. As early as 1956 a 
deputation from Duntroon waited on Council 
requesting the provision of new road bridge. It 
was left to the Chairman as representative on the 
District Roads Council to take the matter up at 
their meetings. The subject re-occurred time and 
time again and Councillor Neave on numerous 
occasions raised the matter as a Councillor and 
later as Chairman as a member of District Roads 
Council. Notwithstanding the fact that this road 
became the main haulage route for construction 
of Benmore and Aviemore Dams and the road 
further west received major reconstruction, this 
bottleneck was not overcome until 1975, when the 
new bridge was opened by Mr W. R. Laney, MP. 
at a function by the County. The Ministry of 
Works designed the bridge, it was constructed by 
R. A. Winsley Ltd and completely funded by 
National Roads Board. 


Sealing Schoo! Frontages 


A subject of concern to many people was the 
dust nuisance from the roads adjacent to schools. 
In 1956 the Works Committee was instructed to 
prepare a priority list for carrying out the sealing 











at school frontages. At the point of implement- 
ation in the next financial year, overspending 
indications after six months delayed the pro- 
gramme and at the same time hired trucks were 
pu: off temporarily. The school’s sealing was 
carried out later. One staff member of the white 
collar brigade benefited from an application of 
priming tar at his house frontage as the result 
of surplus tar in the sprayer at a close-by school, 
due to the generosity of his fellow workers, and 
after the foreman had left the job. This to the 
embarrassment of the Engineer and staff member 
who benefited, after a ratepayer complained the 
next day. 


It Happened Before 

An echo for present Councillors and rate- 
payers concerned is the strong representation 
made in 1956 for some improvements to be made 
to Smillies Road. Councillor Francis drew atten- 
tion for the need for action. The Works Com- 
mittee made an inspection and reported “that the 
cost of fully repairing the road would be exces- 
sive having regard to its ‘uses and importance’. 
It was recommended that minor improvements to 
corners and road drainage be carried out and that 
warning signs be erected.” 


Tokarahi Bridze 

An old narrow bridge and unsatisfactory ford 
at Tokarahi on the Awamoko Stream brought a 
petition to the Council containing 75 signatures. 
It was decided to apply for subsidy but it took 
from 1958 to 1963 to have the bridge constructed. 
It was designed by Mr Moorhouse and erected 
by R. A. Winsley Ltd under the control of Mr 
Newton. 


Tar Sealing Pregramme 

A new phase in roading was to emerge follow- 
ing a report to Council by Mr A. Nuttall, Acting 
Engineer during the period before Mr Newton 
arrived. He advised Council that he considered 
that a few of the Council’s roads had been up- 
graded to a standard that tar sealing of them 
following shaping could be considered. The new 
Engineer in an early report observed “that the 
Council was not doing as much tar sealing as it 
could”. This was music to Council ears for they 
hed for a long time looked at the possibility of 
increasing the tar sealing miles. A five year pro- 
gramme costing £300,000 and incorporating 150 
miles of roads was adopted. This was indeed 
ambitious, 30 miles per year, and it was achieved 
by a road programme that treated each Riding on 





equal terms. Very little earthworks were under- 
taken and the proposal benefited from the policy 
of the preceding years when intensive grader 
work, metalling and culverting were carried out. 

Having attained the five yearly goal neither the 
appetite of Councillors or Ratepayers was satisfied 
and a further five yearly programme was decided 
upon with an additional 150 miles of sealed roads 
aimed at. Each year every Councillor submitted 
the tar sealing requests for his riding and each 
riding continued to receive what Council 
considered was just and equitable. 

Signs Of Coming Rundown 

In this era however, a few contrary factors 
gradually emerged as the second five-yearly tar 
sealing programme neared its close. The insidious- 
ness of inflation began to catch up on the pro- 
gramme and on Council’s ability to keep up costs 
by either rates or subsidy provision from the 
National Roads Board. The down turn of what 
National Roads Board money could do in terms 
of new work was starting to tell and this was a 
run down which has led to the present situation 
where money available for roading in New Zea- 
land today is barely sufficient to maintain the 
Status quo. 

Council was also beginning to run out of the 
quality of road that could be regarded as up to 
standard for sealing and therefore additional work 
needed doing and metal spread on a number of 
roads. This increased cost per mile rates for 
sealing and year by year reduced the annual 
achievement. Nevertheless in spite of what the 
future may say about the tar sealed roads in the 
Waitaki County and the ability of the Council 
to keep some of them as sealed surfaces it is of 
immense benefit and comfort to the travelling 
public and it is no mean feat to have miles 
of tar sealed roads. 

However in 1973 the National Roads Board 
refused to approve the Council’s roading estimates 
because it was continuing to undertake major 
new sealing without any provision for reseals. 
After a change in the estimates to allow for a 
small length of reseals they were approved. This 
was to be the beginning of once again a changing 
scene in roading. Within the next two or three 
years more insistence was made that Council must 
take steps to preserve what it had accomplished 
by way of sealing for sealing does not hold 
indefinitely and there was grave danger of wasting 
the money already provided by way of N.R.B. 
subsidy and rates. 
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Policy Moves From Seal Extension 


Today the extension of sealed surfaces is be- 
yond Council’s ability completely for several 
reasons: 


1. Budgetry provisions both through rating and 
N.R.B. subsidy are barely sufficient to main- 
tain present roading standards. 


2. A large percentage of the sealed roads require 
resealing urgently and this will be a continuing 
programme for a number of years. 


3. Some of the most used sealed roads require 
more than a reseal. Widening, drainage pro- 
vision, reconstruction or overlay of metal being 
required as a result of failure. 


4. Metal roads are being attended to for widening, 
drainage and metalling. 


5. A 10 year programme has been adopted for 
the Lower Waitaki Plains area, where, because 
of the large scale irrigation works, a build up 
of road usage is expected and where roads 
recently have suffered because of drainage 
problems and excessive usage. 


Weston By-Pass Issue 


The provision of a By-Pass road at Weston has 
often been the subject of Council debate. As early 
as the late 1940s, Councillor Meek Riding 
Member for Waiareka Riding promoted the pro- 
posal for from a road parallel to the railway line 
from Cormacks to Weston Siding, this keeping 
the Weston township free of vehicles travelling 
from the Waiareka Valley area. Council was 
divided and the business community at Weston 
Saw in it a loss of business support. 


In 1962 the issue was strongly raised by the 
ratepayers who would benefit and Council re- 
solved to proceed with implementation and plan- 
ning was well advanced by Mr Moorhouse. How- 
ever in the light of the tar sealing programme 
adopted, the priority shifted in the minds of a 
number of Councillors from this new road and the 
proposal was aired in Council and rescinded. It 
is far from being a dead issue however and in 
very recent history, a deputation petition was re- 
ceived by Council for the work to be carried out. 
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Council has resolved that the proposal be con- 
sidered as a planning exercise and the Town Plan- 
ners in the upgrading of the District Scheme have 
responsibility to report. 





Gemmells Crossing Bridge when Kakanui River in high 
flood. This bridge replaced in 1965 by a new structure 
slightly upstream serving the roading system well and 
sustained a number of floods. 


—Max Smyth Collection 


Gemmells Bridge Replacement 


A wooden bridge across the Kakanui River at 
Gemmells Crossing which had withstood some 
severe floods was replaced with a concrete one 
way structure slightly upstream from the old 
bridge. This was designed by Mr Newton and 
constructed by Council staff and opened in July 
1965. Controversy surrounded the bridge as a 
result of the long approach from the Incholme 
side, which was considered by some ratepayers 
and the Catchment Board to be a potential 
impediment to water flows in time of flooding. It 
was later decided to add a span to Satisfy the 
complaint and this is in a programme for 
completion. 


Roading Future 


In the transport system of New Zealand road- 
ing has assumed more and more importance as 
coastal shipping has declined and railway branch 
lines have closed. Each year sees more vehicles 
on our roads and for the efficient transport of 
stock and goods the traffic is getting heavier and 
heavier. It is in this latter context that roading 
problems become more acute for the roading 
standards of five, ten and twenty years ago are 
just not able to withstand the roading pressures 
of today. 


It is unfortunate that in this situation the 
National Roads Board has been placed in a situa- 
tion where it can no longer be assured of adequate 
income as of right from roading taxation and that 
the independence it enjoyed financially in its early 
days has been taken from it by a large portion of 
roading tax now being paid to the Consolidated 
Fund. This places the Board at the mercy of 
Government, the economic indicators, and 


Treasury and take away its ability to plan ahead 
for roading needs. 





Clifton Falls Bridee—consrucied over Kakanui River 
1976 on the foundations of old bridge. 


Oamaru Mail 


Rural Water Supplies 


On the 27th January 1956 at a meeting of the 
Waitaki County Council a motion was passed 
agreeing to “apply to the Local Authorities Loans 
Board for sanction to raise a loan of £6000 for 
the provision of a Rural Water Supply at Wind- 
sor”. A simple and straightforward motion that 








was to be the forerunner of a unique and expan- 
sive service to the Community over the years. 
The history of the Rural Water Supplies in the 
Waitaki County has been recently written—“That 
Flocks and Men May Live” by Mr K. C. Mc- 
Donald, but no general history of this County 
would be complete without some reference to the 
Council’s part in the supply of water to farms and 
dwellings. 


It began a little before the above resolution was 
passed, when in August 1955 Council declined to 
undertake the construction of the Windsor Water 
Supply following a request from the Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands to do so “because of the 
commitments under a five year general works 
plan”. The Chairman Councillor Scott gave notice 
of motion to rescind that decision and this was 
successful at the meeting held on 28 October 
1975. 


The way was now clear for Council’s full 
participation and at that stage it would not realise 
that it was opening the gate to new and more 
wonderful horizons. This first scheme, a fore- 
runner of many more, was to be an example of 
Council ratepayer partnership and community 
enterprise which would be difficult to equal. The 
Council set up the Water Supply District, raised 
the loan, handled the accounting side and general 
administration. The people in the area elected a 
Committee to advise Council and organise the 
work. Ratepayers gave each a specified period of 
voluntary labour and Government provided a 
subsidy of £1 for £2 spent. 


The Windsor people had earlier held meetings 
and elected a Committee for the purpose of 
implementing the scheme themselves and was 
known as the Windsor Association. While every- 
thing appeared to be favourable for the Associa- 
tion to proceed, it met a series of frustrations and 
delays at the hands of Government until it was 
suggested by the Minister of the State Advances, 
the Hon. W. Sullivan, that finance could be made 
available only if the County Council undertook 
the construction and future maintenance. Re- 
luctantly the Windsor Association turned to 
Council for it had believed that it could have been 
entirely in its hands. 
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However in a sense the level of participation 
and co-operation with Council has been such that 
the scheme was always felt to be a local enterprise 
and this is basically the success story of Windsor 
and the others that followed. 


Water was delivered on an equitable basis to 
all properties through a restrictor unit feeding a 
Supply tank at 400 gallons per unit in every twenty 
four hours. The annual charge to cover loan 
servicing and maintenance was levied at so much 
per unit and consumers were able to apply for the 
number of units required. This meant that the 
design capacity of the scheme ensured that supply 
was fair and certain to all units and that a draw 
off on one line could not rob the other. 


Several names which figure largely in the 
introduction of the Water Supplies must be 
mentioned. Mr D. H. Scott, County Chairman, 
member of the North Otago Progress League and 
Chairman Windsor Water Committee provided 
the leadership for this supply and the impetus for 
introduction of those that followed. Mr H. R. 
Wise, professional engineer, a graduate of Canter- 
bury University College, a Consulting Engineer 
to the firm of G. T. Gillies Ltd was introduced to 
the proposal as President of North Otago Progress 
League and in his professional capacity. 


He was appointed as Council’s Consultant 
Engineer for Rural Water Supplies with the design 
and construction of Windsor and continued in 
that capacity until this day as one scheme after 
another is implemented. Further as Waitaki’s 
example has been followed in many other areas 
of New Zealand, it is Mr Wise who has been 
engaged to extend the concept in a larger context. 


County Clerk, Mr Gilbert Joll, personally 
administered the Scheme for Council and this 
meant many hours of work outside the normal 
for him and it is little realised the burden that 
was placed upon him on top of normal Council 
work as a result of what was happening. Mr T. L. 
Hayman, Member of Parliament for Oamaru. 
worked unceasingly in the corridors of Parliament 
during the frustrating beginnings and was of 
immense influence in the early consideration of 
subsidy and loan applications with some of the 
early schemes. Mention must be made of Mr R. 
Finch, Secretary, North Otago Progress League, 
and a Public Accountant with specialised know- 
ledge of legislation who in the early stages, guided 
the Windsor Association on the water supply pro- 
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visions contained in the statutes and encouraged 
the promoters. 


So it began and continued as communities one 
after another held meetings, elected Committees, 
approached Council and by the same co-operative 
enterprise implemented the supply. Enfield fol- 
lowed Windsor and the progression was to be 
almost continuos as the following table shows: 


Loan 

Scheme Year Users Units $ Maturity 
Windsor 1956 46 83 10,000 1976 
Enfield 1957 127 196) 20,000 1978 
Enfield No. 2 1958 10 33) 

Kauru 1959 58 115 18,000 1975 
Weston 1969 434 540) 58,000 1980 
Rosebery 1964 20 40) 

Tokarahi 1962 197 443 54,000 1981 
Herbert 1962 122 198 18,000 1982 
Hampden 1962 172 176 22,000 1982 
Dunrobin 1963 17 60 11,000 1983 
Waianakarua 1966 41 70 11,000 1985 
Kakanui 1967 160 141 30,000 1986 
Moeraki 1970 85 54 18,000 1993 


This involves an area of 180,000 acres of 
reticulation where water is capable of being fed 
to every paddock. 


One small scheme established prior to Windsor 
by four enterprising farmers on their own init- 
lative was found to qualify for Government Sub- 
sidy providing the Tapui Water Supply area was 
established. Messrs W. L. Laird, R. Ruddenklau, 
J. Tither and A. R. Davidson handed over their 
scheme to Council for this purpose. Later it was 
absorbed into the Tokarahi Water Supply area. 


Five of the schemes are served from the 
Kakanui River and when Enfield, the second 
introduced, was being considered by Council, 
concern was expressed at the possible effect on the 
lower reaches of the River. Mr Wise reported to 
Council that Enfield Scheme would take only 4% 
of the lowest summer flow. At various times this 
kind of concern has been expressed but the Rural 
Water Supplies have a priority for water over 
irrigators and the Catchment Board appears to be 
satisfied that the draw-off is not of a consequence 
to be a real worry in flow depletion. 


Most of the schemes came in time to alleviate 
the position of farmers during a series of drought 
years. While truck loads of stock were shifted to 
other areas for grazing, the availability of stock 
water in every paddock avoided disastrous conse- 








quences. As drinking water at each farm house 
and rural townships, the supply has been valuable 
and people can hardly believe that the only house- 
hold supply came from the roof run-off and while 
this was then acceptable as normal, it could never 
enter into consideration today. 

This was all so much a part of the expan- 
siveness talked about earlier, increasing Council 
activity, communication with ratepayers and 


adding so much to increased productivity and the 


welfare of the community. Over the year 148 
persons have served on Water Supply Committees; 
of that number 76 are still serving and 36 who 
served initially as committee members are still 
holding office. This strong and continuing com- 
mittee influence, is still, with the passage of time, 
as important as the days that the schemes were 
implemented. It is in this context that Local 
Government has its strength and is a lesson to us 
all that good Government resides with the people, 
not away from it. 


Open Race System 

In earlier days, the Waitaki County had been 
involved in the delivery of water to farms. In 1895 
Papakaio farmers, assisted by Council in the rais- 
ing of a loan completed a system of open races 
from the Waitaki River, and in 1910 the Steward 
Settlement Races were constructed alongside by 
the Government in the interests of encouraging 
subdivision of the Waitaki Plains estate. The 
intention for the races was irrigation, but this was 
never really successful and so mainly became 
used for stock and domestic supply. Council 
rated the area for the maintenance of both races 
and they served the area extremely well over the 
years at low cost in spite of race cleaning being 
a problem on occasions where a few farmers at 
times did not meet their responsibilities. 

In 1966 the Council received a request for an 
irrigation provision from the races with farmers 
on a roster. From that time the emphasis turned 
towards irrigation and some expenditure was 
incurred to make irrigation posible. This worked 
to great advantage and at reasonable cost until 
absorption took place with the larger Ministry of 
Works Scheme that now nears completion. 


Kurow Township Supply 

Kurow Township since 1939 had their own 
Water Supply financed by way of loan which was 
secured on a special rate over the area. This was 
upgraded in 1957 by a gravity supply from the 
Awakino River. 


On Going Provision 


The story of Rural Water Supply installation 
has not ended for in the Lower Waitaki Plains a 
scheme is about to commence under new subsidy 
provisions of $1 for $1 spent on both on farm and 
off land. In this case proposed consumers have 
departed from financing by way of Loan because 
Local Body interest rates are now 94% which 
means that for a ten year loan period servicing 
requires 16% of the loan amount for interest and 
sinking fund. Strong support has been given by 
ratepayers for a capital payment based on acreage 
served. This illustrates a new concept in ratepayer 
participation and co-operation, showing the adapt- 
ability in facing changing circumstances to Over- 
come setbacks and difficulty. This proposal was 
adopted at the point where loan application was 
about to be considered by the Local Authority 
Loans Board. 


Because of the growth in the Weston Water 
Supply an upgrading is necessary to provide a 
duplicate rising main from the Kakanui River to 
the Reservoir and also a new pump, an expend- 
iture of $70,000. This too, is being financed by 
way of a capital charge to obviate the necessity 
of raising a loan, It will mean a payment from 
each consumer either as a one payment or spread 
over five years. Once again the reason was the 
high cost of servicing loans. 

The continuing story will be Otekaike and 
Otiake where, as this history is being written, rural 
water supply reticulation is being planned. 

As installation of the water supply was an 
exercise in co-operation, so is their continued 
maintenance. The restrictor system ensures equit- 
able distribution, conservation of water, surety of 
supply and it is most necessary that consumers 
realise that the spirit of the enterprise rests in non 
interference with the restrictor. 


Finance 


Local Body Finance and Rating systems and 
levels have always been a subject for debate and 
concern. The Statute provided for one of three 
systems Unimproved, Capital or Annual Values. 
The latter system for the County never appears as 
an issue but the merits of Capital Value rating as 
against Unimproved and vice versa is a continuing 
issue. In May 1958 the Chairman of the County 
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was presented with a petition signed by 427 rate- 
payers requesting a poll on a proposal to adopt 
unimproved value rating replacing the Capital 
Value system then in operation. The number of 
signatures complied with the provision of the Act 
that 5% of the ratepayers could force a poll on 
the issue as between the two systems. 


The proposal was led by township ratepayers 
some of whom campaigned in various parts of the 
County holding public meetings. To residentials 
on small areas of land and properties with a high 
capital content the present system of rating 
appeared unfair and they considered that the 
burden of rating weighed heavily against them. 
On the other hand farmers generally opposed the 
change because of the effect on their rates from 
rating on the land only, which contained the major 
portion of their value. It was interesting however 
that some farmers where large capital assets had 
been built up over the years, were in fact going 
to benefit by the change and many found that little 
difference would result. 


The poll carried the day for the petitioners and 
the unimproved system of rating has continued 
ever since. It has been verbally challenged on 
many occasions but it is realised that a counter 
poll would have little chance of success. 


Alternative Rating Systems 

A local Government Commission looking at 
finance reporting to Government in September 
1956 must have advocated rate relief for sub- 
urban and township residential properties where 
Capital Rating was operating. In Council, discus- 
sing the report, the consensus of opinion was that 
although it was necessary to grant some rating 
relief to this class of ratepayer the scheme recom- 
mended by the Commission was not practicable. 
This illustrates that there was concern about the 
anomaly of Capital Rating and the concern about 
the anomalies of Unimproved Rating on the 
other hand is illustrated in recent history by the 
introduction of Differential Rating. 


Both systems have much to answer for and it is 
unfortunate that for so long in rating history, 
Government has been unable to devise an equit- 
able basis. It is not my purpose to argue the pros 
and cons but over the years since 1959, farmers 
have increasingly felt that they carried an undue 
burden in rating levels while townships and 
business premises received services far in excess 
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of the value paid in rates. While produce from the 
farm brought good prices the concern was less 
evident but with the down turn in incomes and 
the increase in costs in the farming sector, 
certainly a restiveness appeared. This was accent- 
uated by a change in the Act which replaced 
unimproved value with land value which con- 
tained elements of value to the land that was not 
formally part of the unimproved value. The 
anomaly was therefore accentuated and the need 
of Council in recent inflationary periods to sub- 
Stantially increase rates did not help much the 
farmer’s concern. 


In spite of this situation there were a number of 
people who considered that the level of farmers’ 
rates was not excessive considering Council costs 
and the service provided but nobody would deny 
that on the other hand the small land area rate- 
payers were paying a ridiculously low amount. It 
was when Council looked at the Differential 
Rating system that it found that 25 per cent of 
the ratepayers were paying only 6% of the rates, 
and that a level of rates from a township could be 
less than $1000 but the annual expenditure eight 
times that. It found that 50 cents, $3, $5 or $10 
was a normal level for township rating for one 
section. 


Differential Rating 

It is no wonder then that Council only took 
advantage in the last twelve months of implement- 
ing Differential Rating, which could now be 
implemented without the possibility of facing a 
poll. Government encouraged its implementation 
and stressed to Council, when approaches had 
been made for additional local body finance, that 
the full potential of rating had not been explored. 


Differential rating simply means that rates may 
be levied on different areas for different reasons 
and its aim is to bring relativity into rating. It was 
a long and exacting exercise for Council and 
staff, but now that the first year’s rating on this 
basis has been struck, Council looks with satis- 
faction on the result knowing that while some 
anomalies still exist they can be further changed, 
and rating in the County is now on a more equit- 
able and broader base. Future histories may well 
give a different judgement on this, but it is pos- 
sible that the days of rating, as a major local body 
revenue source could be numbered anyway. 
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Valuations 

This Council has always taken a keen interest 
in the work of the Valuation Department, as each 
five years the revaluation was received. Revalua- 
tions reflect mostly the marketing trends in 
properties and the steady climb in this regard 
means that revaluations appear to rise 60 to 80 
per cent on an average. This does not mean rates 
increase accordingly for a lower rate is struck to 
produce the revenue required, but it often means 
that the rating emphasis shifts. It has happened 
that while an average value increase over the 
County was 80%, one area actually increased 
125%. This meant that anything over 80% 
increase would pay more rates, and properties less 
than 80% rise would have a reduction in rates, 
all things being equal in so far as the level of 
rating revenue required. As the back country has 
opened up in recent years, and as land prices 
have increased sharply in these areas, there 
appears to have been a conscious effort by the 
Valuation Department to increase these properties 
at a greater level. 


This has reflected in real concern from the 
Ahuriri Riding where public meetings have been 
held, and from where deputations have attended 
on Council. They have been concerned that while 
the Catchment Commission and Oamaru Harbour 
Board strike their rates in accordance with their 
Acts on Capital Value, the Council actually 
collects the rate on the Land Value. This has been 
the subject of legal advice and Council agrees that 
the Act makes it clear that the rates should be 
collected in accordance with the system operating. 
which was carried by a majority of ratepayers. 


In 1958 the revaluation supplied received hostile 
reception. A meeting of 270 farmers placed very 
strongly their views to the Inspecting Valuer from 
Christchurch and the District Valuer Dunedin. 
Messrs W. Malcolm and J. H. Mitchell expressed 
the view that “‘serious damage would be done to 
the farm economy of New Zealand if the steep 
increases in land value were allowed to remain”. 
An assertion was made that farm valuations 
Should be made on productive value and this 
observation was greeted with “prolonged 
applause.” 


The Council itself stepped into the breach 
within hours deciding to make formal objections 
as the rating authority. Councillor Cooper stated 
in Council “that Council had to take a realistic 
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view in regard to values, and that required taking 
into account the falling prices of wool. Kakanui 
riding was the highest valued, but there was no 
basis for the valuation. The Valuer had stated that 
sales of property formed the basis of valuation but 
there had not been a sale, farmer to farmer, in 
the area for two years.” 

Councillor Neave asked a pertinent question; 
“Are all Councillors going to appeal, as in- 
dividuals against the valuations?” The question 
was not answered. 

Subsequently the Valuer General, Mr R. J. 
MacLachlan met Council and farming interests 
and advised “that there was no case for a general 
revision of the valuation in the Waitaki County. 
I realise that this decision will not be acceptable 
to you, but I have spent considerable amount of 
time in investigating all aspects. Having heard all 
points, I am satisfied what the department did was 
soundly based and must leave it at that.” 

The increase in unimproved value was 84%. 
It was later found that Council’s objections had 
no legal status and objections were a matter for 
individual ratepayers. The day that valuers made 
themselves available to interview ratepayers 
Showed impressive concern. All space in the 
Council offices was occupied by farmer ratepayers 
waiting their turn to discuss their problems with 
the valuers who were domiciled in the Council 
Chambers. There was no abating the noise of 
voices as individuals shared their problems and 
got more excited over each additional apparent 
discrepancy that came to light. 

No re-valuation since has evoked such a con- 
certed front of opposition and the interview days, 
notwithstanding large increases, have been tame 
in comparison. Perhaps this indicates that there 
is a wider understanding and general resignation 
to what is inevitable anyway. 


Upper Waitaki Development 

In October 1956 the County Chairman reported 
to Council that the District Commissioner of 
Works had advised that a 25 year programme of 
hydro electric development of the Upper Waitaki 
River was planned. This was to mean many 
changes and areas of expansion for the County, 
particularly above Lake Waitaki. Major upgrading 
of the road from Lake Waitaki to Otematata and 
later to Omarama created a new relationship in 
communication for the Ahuriri Riding. The 
Council Overseer regularly had an _ expense 





account in the 1950’s for staying overnight at 
Omarama while he attended to Council business 
for such time was taken to travel the distance. 
Time has reduced so significantly the distance, that 
everything required can be accomplished in a day 
trip and the Foreman has been known to be back 
in Oamaru by midday the same day. 

The opening up of the area and the establish- 
ment of the lakes has attracted a build up of 
recreational activity, fishing, boating, holiday 
homes and has made areas like Otematata, 
Omerama, Lake Ohau popular in the holiday 
periods. 

Otematata was the servicing Ministry of Works 
town for the construction of the Benmore and 
Aviemore Dams and Oamaru proved to be a 
co-operative and popular town for the services 
required, A strong community was established in 
Otematata and their cultural and sporting contacts 
with Oamaru and the County were very valuable. 
While the town was self serviced and part of the 
Hydro Development project, the Council did have 
certain responsibilities involving Motor Drivers’ 
Licences, Hydatid Control and Health Regulation 
Licences. 

Otematata—Omarama 

At the termination of construction, and mainly 
through the drive and enterprise of Councillor 
Neave, an area of Otematata was purchased from 
the New Zealand Electricity Department, contain- 
ing just over 200 hundred houses and including 
recreation areas, and water and sewerage services. 
The houses were re-sold by tender, most at $850 





profit from the sale has been used in the provision 
of amenities and a portion invested for future 
needs, Empowering legislation was required for 
this. The Chairman Mr Neave carried out the 
negotiations on behalf of Council and_ the 
arrangements made were a personal triumph for 
him. 

Today a pleasant holiday resort with full 
services is established. Council had to survey all 
sections and dedicate the streets. It is interesting 
that at present the Lands and Survey Department 
is contemplating the sale of sections to extend the 
township and recently requested Council to ex- 
tend the residential zoning. The area has a sports 
ground, chartered Club, popular tourist hotel, golf 
course, fire brigade, holiday lodge, lakes nearby 
and the massive hydro dams. Prices for houses 
and sections have risen markedly, and recently 
prices of $11,000 and $16,000 for houses have 
been paid. 

Otematata is a springboard to the recreational 
facilities further on, and Omarama, sitting at the 
crossroads of State Highway 8 and 83 is the gate- 
way to numerous attractions. Expensive pressure 
has come on to Council for Omarama. A water 
supply was installed, and there have been both 
private and crown subdivisions. The tourist 
industry is a growing one with motels and hotels 
expanding provisions. Omarama is known as one 
of the best gliding areas in the world. 

It is certain that from the present interest in 
land subdivisions and holiday accommodation, 
that the on-going years will see Omarama fulfil a 
major roll as a gateway for tourism. 








Sailors Cutting Domain. A Boat Harbour and Domain established with the formation of the Lake servicing the Ben- 
more Dam. Facility provided by Ministry of Works Power Division and now administered by County. Has since been 


planted with appropriate trees for shelter and beautification. 
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Weston 


The County has within its bounds, approx- 
imately 20 rural townships of various size and 
development depending on situation. Weston, 
situated only three miles from Oamaru has shown 
rapid growth in recent years. While it has a history 
as long as the County in time, it has sprung to 
life largely because of the enterprise and com- 
munity of interest of its inhabitants. Weston is in 
the heart of the limestone industry where building 
blocks and agricultural lime is won. In past days 
the township housed a large community of staff 
who worked in the stone quarries. One or two 
stone cottages and quarries within the township 
area are evidence of past activity. 


The new interest started in 1967 with the need 
for sewerage reticulation, and such was their 
enterprise that when the cost appeared to be more 
than present ratepayers could afford, they 
organised themselves to do a major portion by 
voluntary labour. The result is that so early in 
development the most essential service is already 
available, a most unusual sequence. 


Weston had never had its own sports ground 
and once again enterprise and community spirit 
took a hand. Without a dollar to deposit, their 
Progress League purchased 34 acres of land 
adjacent to the school in the best site possible. 
With a mortgage of $24,800 they subdivided half 


the area into building lots and the balance was 
gifted to the Council for sports ground develop- 
ment. 


The situation today is that all sections have 
been sold, the sports ground is beautifully 
developed with two playing fields, an attractive 
terrace to one ground, four tennis courts are in 
use, and a children’s play area established. The 
mortgage was paid very quickly and the balance 
from the sale of sections has been invested for the 
provisions of a stadium. 


Weston in 1975 became the first, and up till 
now, is the only Community Council in the 
County. It was the first Community Council 
established in New Zealand under the Local Body 
Act 1974. The Council meets regularly and has 
adopted a ten year programme of street upgrading. 


Hampden 


One other Borough besides Oamaru did exist 
within the bounds of the County area and that 
was Hampden. From Ist April 1967 it was 
amalgamated with the County and became part 
of the Moeraki Riding. It meant that its rating 
base altered from Capital to Unimproved value 
rating. Council therefore took over the continua- 
tion of the services including the water supply 
which had recently been installed and financed 
by loan. 





Weston Sewerage Oxidation Pond 1970. Partly constructed by voluntary labour 
provided by ratepayers. The dividing fence separates the primary treatment from the 
secondary. This fence and concrete apron round perimeter part of voluntary labour 
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Kakanui and Moeraki 


While Kakanui and Moeraki, like Hampden are 
popular seaside townships with demand for 
holiday house sites, as well as permanent residents, 
other townships have been fairly static as values 
indicate. It seems evident that a new day may be 
evolving however for these areas assisted by 
differential rating, and also because there is 
evidence of a desire to turn towards the rural 
areas to establish a home both for town and farm 
workers. Distance to work is not the impediment 
it once was. 


Kurow 


Kurow is a township that over the years has 
identified itself as an entity in its own right. It was 
influenced by the Lake Waitaki Hydro project 
in the 1930’s. It has been well served by Council- 
lors, amenities of all kinds and for so long had its 
own hospital, still has the District High School and 
resident Doctor who occupies a house and surgery 
owned by the County. In recent times a new 
interest in expansion has been evident and new 
houses have recently been erected on a recent 
subdivision. 


Hydatid Control 


The Hydatid Act 1959 began a new era for 
territorial local authorities for it enacted a pro- 
vision for every dog to be regularly dosed to 
control and eradicate the disease of Hydatid. The 
key to eradication is the dog which is associated 
in the cycle of the disease and the local authority 
being responsible for’ dog registartion was the 
logical agency to administer the provisions of the 
Act which required the dosing procedures. 


Early concern at the incidence of Hydatid had 
brought action where there were concerned 
people. Because of the efforts mainly of Mr 
Andrew Malcolm there was concern and aware- 
ness in this area to the need to treat dogs and 
educate farmers. Over a long period Arecoline 
tablets had been distributed with the dog collars, 
but there was no assurance that tablets were being 
administered to the dog as prescribed, even though 
publicity and reminders were given regularly. It 
was also not sufficient to advise farmers of the 
danger in feeding raw offal to dogs. It became 
evident that the only answer to a serious problem 


was for trained officers to dose the dogs regularly 
and for an Act to give them power to enforce a 
provision on feeding dogs with raw meat and 
offal. 


The Federated Farmers had set up a Hydatid 
Committee in 1951, the first in New Zealand, and 
its influence in having legislation enacted should 
not be underestimated. Because of this back- 
ground of interest from the farmers, Council 
received valuable guidance and help from the 
North Otago Federated Farmers Committee and 
the local Committees that were set up to assist the 
organisation of dosing strips and notification to 
owners of dosing days. Once again it is an 
example of ratepayers participation and partner- 
ship. 


A Hydatid Research unit was established under 
the directorship of Mr M. A. Gemmell of 
Dunedin, and on visits to North Otago, he along 
with Dr Neil Begg assisted the local committee. 
Mr Gemmell had earlier stated that for the 
eradication of hydatid “only men properly trained 
should be used to dose dogs. Arecoline must be 
taken out of the hands of the dog owner. Dog 
registration fees must be increased. The onus is 
on the dog owner to render offal safe.” 


The County appointed Mr R. T. McBean its 
first Hydatid Control Officer and the success of 
the County’s Scheme and the co-operation it 
produced on all sides is largely due to his 
approach. He is in essence practical and never 
loses sight of the central purposes of his work to 
dose dogs, and it may be said that his knowledge 
of the dog population is as wide as his knowledge 
of the dog owner population. 


The aim of the Act is total eradication of the 
hydatid disease and statistics show that this is on 
the way to achievement. The National Hydatid 
Council decides policy. However a later develop- 
ment took place involving another sheep affecting 
worm called Taenia Ovis (Sheep measles) which, 
because of its presence in export meat carcases 
became a major economic factor in the Country’s 
economy. A new phase emerged for dogs to be 
dosed with the drug Mansonil every six weeks. 
This necessitated increased staffing and two 
additional officers were appointed to assist Mr 
McBean. 
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Noxious Weeds Control 


In talking of eradication, attention is drawn to 
a further Council responsibility which is also a 
farmer concern, and an economic influence, that 
of Noxious Weeds. The Act of 1957 gives the 
statutory authority necessary and in the employ- 
ment of a Noxious Weeds Inspector and spray 
operator, Council carried out eradication and in 
harmony with the ratepayers seeks to have 
planned control on properties. 

This is a predictable function but in one very 
important area Council has departed from the 
conventional by accepting the roadside control 
after adjacent owners have cleared their portion 
of roadline. This means that the Council now is 
responsible for roadside spraying and each year 
a programme is undertaken designed to cover the 
whole country every two years. 

New administrative procedures for control and 
subsidy provisions are at present descending upon 
us and it appears they are designed to co-ordinate 
control over the regional and national context. Mr 
A. E. Kilworth, later to become a Councillor, was 
Noxious Weeds Inspector when the present 
County policy was adopted, and the consideration 
of such policy met a rough passage in Council 
before adoption. The present Inspector is Mr 
Neville Daniel who like Mr Kilworth, has a 
specialised knowledge of control techniques and 
sprays. He was for some years President of the 
N.Z. Noxious Weeds Inspectors’ Institute, and his 
influence on Government policy through his 
Institute has been very evident. 


Office Building 


In 1966 the Council deferred carrying out 
renovations to the roof of the Office building, not- 
withstanding the fact that water during recent rain 
poured into the building. The reason was that 
plans had been prepared twelve months before for 
the remodelling of the building and the Local 
Authorities Loans Board had been slow to give 
approval for the loan. Councillor Stevenson 
claimed “that something had to be done about the 
roof. The whole building was not a very prepos- 
sessing structure”. It was not until 1968 that 
temporary offices were occupied in the building 
now owned and occupied by Stringer & Co., to 
allow reconstruction of the existing County build- 
ings to take place. The existing classical Greek 
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facade was retained and an additional floor con- 
Structed giving additional office space and other 
facilities. The change was financed by way of a 
loan of $18,000 and Council had in reserve 
$22,000 which had been accumulated by placing 
aside $500 per year from the General Account. 


Jointly With Oamaru 


Landlocked between the Waitaki River and the 
Kakanui Mountains, the operation of the two 
Territorial Authorities, Waitaki County and 
Oamaru Borough, and their influence on the 
Community and each other is something that can 
never be separated. What the future in local body 
rationalisation has for them in terms of the Local 
Body Act 1974 and its amendments is uncertain. 
But one thing is certain they represent a relation- 
Ship between urban and rural in an easily defined 
setting and whether this will keep them from 
ultimate merger or influence it happening, only 
time will reveal. However, over the years there 
have been joint ventures and a sharing of officers. 
The most notable is the joint control of the 
Oamaru Airport and the strong and straightfor- 
ward determination to have the runway sealed, in 
spite of the diffidence of Government to co- 
operate following earlier representations. How- 
ever, the Ministry of Works carried out the work 
and the cost was borne by the Civil Aviation 
Department half share, and the County and 
Borough a quarter share each. 


Town Planning 


Town Planning is surely the most expansive 
exercise facing the Council and in recent years has 
more and more dominated the meeting time of 
Councillors. The Council prepared a District 
Scheme which for some time was liberally admin- 
istered. Now with all land Subdivisions coming to 
Council for approval there is a sense of urgency 
to update the District Scheme to ensure the pre- 
servation of rural land for productive utilisation. 
The responsibility has been placed on Councils to 
ensure this and while there is general agreement in 
the concept the basis of interpretation as to where 
to draw the line is exacting. 
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